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THE METHOD OF RELIGION. 


Religion in the broadest sense is the life of the sentiments 
as contradistinguished from that of the understanding, — of 
the sentiments turned from self, and directed to objects 
sought and cherished for their own sake, with no reflex view 
to private advantage. It is losing one’s self in ideas, per- 
sons, things, which attract or command by their own intrin- 
sic, or supposed intrinsic, worth. It is the heart’s response 
to the claims of beauty, duty, honor, man. All genuine 
enthusiasm, all unselfish devotion, patriotism, philanthropy, 
art; all self-sacrificing zeal, whatever its object, partakes of 
the nature of religion. Its essence is: — 

“ Forget, forswear, disdain 
Thine own best hopes, thine utmost loss and gain, 
Until at last thou scarce rememberest now 
If on the earth be such a one as thou; 
Nor hast one thought of self-surrender — no! 
For self is none remaining to forego.” 

In the narrower and technical sense it may be roughly 

defined as homage paid to superhuman power. And this 
1 
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definition holds: good, albeit religions exist in which the 
objects worshiped are not superhuman, but infrahuman; 
religions in which homage is paid to brute creatures and 
inanimate things. These objects are conceived as super- 
human by the worshiper. When the Negro of South Africa 
prostrates himself before a block of wood, he confesses as 
sincerely a superior to himself as the Parsee when he bends 
in adoration before the rising sun, as the Christian when he 
worships the invisible Lord. He has not yet learned the 
greatness that is in him, and is, therefore, ready to acknowl- 
edge in any creature a greater than himself. The eternal 
Mystery which all souls reverence looks out upon him from 
the senseless block ; and that is what he really adores. And 
that is what we also adore, more worthily conceived, but 
can we say more exactly understood? Must we not say as 
incomprehensible to us as to him? 

The motive which prompts this homage is one of the pri- 
mary forces of the soul. There is nothing more radical in 
man than religion, nothing more capable, more commanding. 
Stated or spasmodic, quiescent or flamboyant, in calm or 
storm, it builds by turns, and fires the world; in its pure- 
ness, the ornament and strength of society (decus et presid- 
iwm nostrum); in its fall and perversion, the scandal and 
scourge of nations. Its scope is the measure of history. It 
supplied the first rudiments of civil society; it forecasts the 
social destination of man. Wherever humanity is found at 
its highest, religion has been the motive-power, —leader in 
all progress; home-guard of all stability; source of revolu- 
tions the most prevailing; champion and prize of the boldest 
adventures; pioneer more eager than commerce; explorer 
more patient than science. Religion is acknowledged the 
mother of arts; she reared the temples that make Egypt 
venerable, and shaped the marbles that made Greece re- 
nowned. She lighted the eyes of the Sistine Virgin, and 
unrolled the Divina Commedia, and inspired the strains of 
Handel and Bach. In private life she has been the authori- 
tative teacher, comforter; lifting the soul above the dust, 
purifying the heart by faith, eliciting the spirit of self-sacri- 
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fice by which society subsists, cheering the sufferer in mor- 
tal pains, redeeming and renewing the world. 

While gratefully acknowledging this multifold service of 
the great benefactress, we cannot forget the mischief and the 
woes that have often accompanied these gifts and goods. 
We cannot forget that religion has been a worker of evil, — 
one of the greatest of the workers of evil. No agent that 
has wrought in earthly scenes has been more prolific of ruin 
and wrong. The wildest aberrations of human nature, 
crimes the most portentous, the most desolating wars, 
persecutions, hatred and wrath and bloodshed, more than 
have flowed from all sources beside, have been its fruits. 
The victims of fanaticism outnumber those of every other 
and all other passions that have wasted the earth. Pining 
in dungeons, hunted like beasts of prey, stretched on the 
rack, affixed to the cross,—their sufferings are the horror 
of history. No high-wrought fiction, recounting imaginary 
woes, can match the colors of their authentic tragedy. A 
corruption of the text of the Vedas has cast thousands of 


Hindoo widows alive on the funeral pile. An interpolation 
of two words in the service of the Eastern Church has 
driven whole villages in Russia into fiery death. A sentence 
in the Book of Exodus has been a death-sentence to mill- 
ions of hapless women. And who shall compute the sum of 
the lives that have furnished the holocausts of the Inquisi- 
tion ? 


“ Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum.” 


In this tale of sorrows we must reckon, moreover, the 
melancholy and madness religion so often engenders, — relig- 
ious mania, which, where it does not impel to self-slaughter, } 
oppresses the soul with dull despair, or pierces it with mor- 
tal anguish. It is fearful to think that man, in addition to 
the necessary burdens of life and all inevitable ills, should be 
subject to these ideal woes! That so many fine spirits 
should suffer blight through their own diseased imagina- 
tions! That to so many noble minds the light that is in 
them should be made darkness through superstitious doubts 
and fears! That so many innocent hearts should bear the 
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burden of self-imputed guilt and doom! No region of the 
earth, and no plane of life, is secure from this plague. Bay- 
ard Taylor found in the track of the missionaries beyond the 
Arctic circle the same spiritual ails that have desolated pol- 
ished lands. “The soul,” says Novalis, “is the most active 
of poisons.” Religion is the soul of mortal life; when mis- 
directed or over-urged it becomes, instead of an animating 
force, a consuming fire. 

Considering these harms, one is tempted to question if 
religion, on the whole, has been a blessing to mankind. To 
that question the answer must be sought in the infinite pos- 
sibilities that lie in the idea of God, and the infinite dearth 
of spirit involved in the want of that idea, without which 
life would seem to be the sport of lawless power; no reason 
in its origin, no meaning in its course, no hope in its end. 
Given that idea, all things desirable are possible. 

Meanwhile our business at present is not with the moral 
but with the historical aspects of the subject. 

The history of religion is the history of man. Not of 
nations, but of man. The chronicles of nations, made up as 
they are of wars and revolutions, political formations and 
decays, dynasties and parties, institutions affecting the tem- 
poral and material well-being of their subjects,— these and 
the like of these, which figure so largely in the volumes of 
historiographers, are properly no part, or a very subordinate 
part, of the history of man. They are accidents, not sub- 
stance; episodes, not method. The true history, the thread 
on which these are strung, is that progressive life of the 
spirit which binds the nations in one providential order, and 
which alone gives meaning to man’s being in time. With- 
out this, what we call history is a mere compilation of anec- 
dotes which may entertain the curious, but which leads to 
no rational result. Reason demands, as the end and destina- 
tion of man in society, a state in which the divine law shall 
organize itself in civil polity, and form the basis and deter- 
mine the conduct of social life; in other words, a theocracy 
or kingdom of heaven. 

Such being the end, the history of man must be viewed in 
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relation to that end; so viewed, it assumes a sacred charac- 
ter. With all its contradictions and immoralities, which do 
but furnish the antagonism necessary to all development, 
the history of man is the history of religion; the main 
epochs in the one are identical with those of the other. 
Accordingly, it is no one-sided or bigoted view of human 
things which has led Christian nations to date the world’s 
history with their religion. The chronology is true to the 
absolute fact as well as to Christian consciousness. Chris- 
tianity dates, because it determined, the course of time. The 
supreme moment in the ever-proceeding revelation of God, 
it became the confluence of the two main streams of civiliza- 
tion, the Semitic and Japhetic. Uniting these, it forms the 
one river of modern history. Christendom is no provincial- 
ism ; it is the world’s highway. 


In tracing the course of religious development, our first 
business is to ascertain the law and methed by which that 


development proceeds. On this point theology and science 
are at variance. Where theology says “revelation,” science 
says “law,” and each supposes an antagonism between the 
two, as if one of these methods precluded the other. In the 
view of theology, the idea of a law of development militates 
with the supposition of the present immediate action of the 
spirit of God. And, on the other hand, science mistrusts the 
term revelation, as seemingly opposed to that constant order 
which it loves to find in all the succession of the ages of 
man. As usual in such controversies, both parties are right, 
and both are wrong. There is a law of development in the 
history of religion, and there is revelation. In the realm of 
spirit, as well as in the kingdoms of unconscious nature, God 
acts by law. His revelation of himself is not spasmodic, 
but methodical, continuous. Christianity, the highest in- 
stance of that revelation, is no episode, but a necessary part 
of the divine method. The old way of treating the subject 
regarded Christianity as an afterthought of Deity, an amend- 
ment of the programme of Providence necessitated by the 
miscarriage of former methods, “an act supplementary to an 
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act,” instead of the original design provided for in the con- 
stitution of things. The Mohammedan poet was nearer the 
truth : — 
“ The world’s end and beginning are the same, 
And Jesus entered it when Adam came.” 

All such views of all such subjects are fast disappearing in 
the light of modern thought which postulates law instead of 
arbitrary will as the fundamental reason of things. It is the 
business of science to trace that law; in all that exists to 
ascertain the normal principle by which it exists, and in 
virtue of which it could not be other than itis. Science 
knows nothing fortuitous and nothing arbitrary; she finds 
necessity in the most exceptional as well as the most stated; 
in a shower of meteoric stones as well as the procession of 
the equinoxes; in spasms of wind and storm as well as the 
regular alternation of the tides; in the flaming aurora as 
well as the motions of the planetary system. In the very 
madness of nature and of nations she sees or divines an over- 
ruling method, and knows that the wildest excesses of either 
must work in the traces of Omnipotent order, as the caracol- 
ing steeds in Guido’s great fresco are harnessed to the 
chariot of the constant sun, and lead the measured dance of 
the Hours. 

We express in one word the characteristic difference 
between the ancient and the modern view of the universe, 
when we say, Law. In every realm of human converse the 
scientific view has replaced the mythical. The world as 
viewed by the ancient mind was the product of caprice. 
Gods and demigods ruled it at will. Egyptian droughts 
were figured as the death of Osiris slain by the hand of 
Typhon. Returning fertility was ascribed to Horus, the 
immortal youth who conquers Typhon,—type of Nature’s 
rejuvenating power. The disproportion of the lunar to the 
solar year was expressed by the threat of Sol to Rhea that 
no month of the year should be allowed her for the birth of 
her child. The difficulty is adjusted by Hermes, who plays 
at dice with the moon, and wins from-her the five supplement- 
ary days with which the improved calendar eked out the 
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three hundred and sixty of the original year. The term 
“Milky Way” in sidereal astronomy: recalls the mythical 
explanation of the nebulous streak in the heavens so named. 
The word “ volcano” suggests the stithies of Vulcan and the 
Lemnian fires. History was handled in the same fashion. 
Demonic caprice was its motive power; its processes were 
the freaks of Divinity. The progress of civilization from 
Asia to Europe was conducted by Zeus, who crosses the 
Hellespont in the form of a bull bearing the daughter of 
Agenor or Canaan. Semitic culture, conducted by conscious 
intelligence, is Bunsen’s exposition of the myth. Where 
ancient philosophy allegorized, the modern intellect formu- 
lizes. Where the Ancients saw will, the Modern sees law — 
law from whose dominion human agency is no more ex- 
cluded than the kingdom of unconscious life. If there is any 
product of civilization which might be supposed to be irre- 
sponsible and accidental, it is language. But language is 
shown by modern glossologists to be subject to laws as inev- 
itable as those which regulate all the processes of Nature. 
For this, too, is a process of Nature. It is not a human 
device, but a growth. The Roman Emperor might extend 
to whomsoever he pleased the right of citizenship, but he 
could not naturalize a vocable. . 

If, then, history and language are necessary products, if the 
deeds and the speech of men in the gross are subject to law, 
it may be presumed that religion, the gravest and deepest of 
human concerns, the consummate product of humanity, is no 
exception to the general rule. We cannot suppose that the 
progress of religion, any more than the secular progress of 
human kind, is surrendered to accident; that the mind acts 
less methodically in this than in other manifestations ; or that 
Destiny is less concerned in this than in others. We must 
suppose a/Providence in it; 7. e., a providential education of 
the human race in religion, and an ordained method or neces- 
sary order by which it proceeds. That necessary order, 
viewed on the human side, we term the law of religious 
development. That such a law exists as part of the reason 
of God, as a mode of the Divine wisdom, there can be no 
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doubt; the only question is whether it is discoverable by 
man. Can it be ascertained by philosophic inquiry? Our 
answer to this question at present must be an empirical one ; 
we cannot answer it dogmatically. We cannot assume to 
demonstrate the entire law of religious development ; we can 
only indicate, as facts observed, or as inferences from them, 
some of the principles involved in it. 


I. In the first place, then, we observe three stages of relig- 
ion answering to the ages of human life: childhood, youth, 
maturity,—a period of the senses, one of sentiment, and one 
of ideas. Each of these stages has its own appropriate faith 
and worship; and so we distinguish three fundamental forms 
of religion: realism, personism, and spiritualism, —the wor- 
ship of things, the worship of persons, the worship of spirit. 

These stages are not sharply discriminated, but overlap 
one another like childhood and youth, or like youth and 
manhood, in the human individual. Accordingly, the several 
religions corresponding with them shade one into another 
by such nice gradations, and are so immixed in practice, that 
the lowest form of Nature-worship is not without some 
gleams of spiritual life, and the purest of historical religions 
is not without some taint of fetishism. All that can be 
fairly maintained is the prevalence of one or the other at 
different stages of human progress. There have even been 
cases of national religion in which the three forms co-existed, 
as in Egypt under the Sesostrids, where the grossest fetish- 
ism alternated with Osiris-cult in the practice of the laity, 
whilst the finished epopt under priestly training at Sais was 
initiated in the truth of pure theism. 

Under the heads which have been named, there are several 
subdivisions and many distinct phases of religious life. Real- 
ism includes fetishism, the worship of earthly creatures, and 
what is called “Sabaism,” the worship of the heavenly 
bodies. Personism embraces the religions of Vedism, Brah- 
manism, Hellenism, and Odinism. Spiritualism compre- 
hends the highest phases of all the revealed religions. 
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II. The threefold division which graduates the religious 
progress of the human race repeats itself in particular dis- 
pensations. Most historical religions have their sensuous, 
their sentimental, and their spiritual or spiritualizing period ;* 
they exhibit phases of realism, personism, and spiritualism. 
Either of these phases is more or less marked according to 
the general character of each religion, but in none are they 
wholly wanting. No religion is through all its periods 
entirely exempt from fetishism, and none is quite destitute 
of spiritual life. 

Take an example from Judaism. 

In the earlier history of the Hebrew people before the 
establishment of the temple-worship, we read in the national 
Scriptures of a certain consecrated chest, or “ Ark of the 
Covenant.” This structure was held to be the dwelling- 
place of Deity; it was borne in solemn procession on great 
occasions, and formed, with the associations and traditions 
attending it, the prominent feature of Israelitish worship. 
This institution the Tribes appear to have derived from the 
Egyptians in whose religion kibotism, or ark-worship, was 
also a leading rite. We find traces of it in other ancient 
nations. They seem to be in some cases reminiscences of 
the preservation of a human pair by means of a box or 
rude craft from the waters of adeluge. There are Greek 
medals representing a chest in which two individuals are 
floating on the water with a dove and an olive-branch, and a 
sacrifice supposed to be offered by the rescued pair after the 
subsidence of the waters. The ark, on one of these medals, 
bears the Greek name of Noah (Noe). Whether or not the 
service of the ark in the countries in which it was practiced 
had this origin, it appears to have prevailed not only among 
civilized peoples, but also to some extent among barbarous 
tribes. Sir Joseph Banks, who accompanied Captain Cook 






*Not always indeed in the chronological order corresponding with childhood, 
youth, and manhood. The origin and earliest childhood of revealed religion is 
spiritual. Christianity, especially, had such an origin, and preserved for a time 
its spiritual childhood. But in its decline and subsequent revival, Christianity also 
exhibits the three phases above named. We note in it sacramental realism, idola- 
trous personism, and restored spirituality. 

2 
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in one of his voyages, found on an island of the Pacific a 
chest resembling the Ark of the Covenant as described in 
the Old Testament, with rings and poles for carrying it. 
It was called by the islanders, “The House of God.” 

Now the Ark of the Covenant was essentially fetish. It 
was supposed to be the medium of divine power and bless- 
ing. When the Tribes crossed the Jordan, it was carried in 
advance, and miraculously divided the waters. It was borne 
in procession around the walls of Jericho, and caused their 
downfall. After temporary disuse, it- was brought out 
again in the time of the Judges on occasion of an engage- 
ment with the Philistines. “And the Philistines were 
afraid, for they said, God is come into the camp. Woe unto 
us! for there hath not been such a thing heretofore.” They 
rallied, however, and not only repulsed the Israelites, but 
even took the Ark of God, brought it to their city of 
Ashdod, and placed it in the Temple of Dagon. The conse- 
quence was that early on the morrow, “ Behold, Dagon was 
fallen on his face before the Ark of the Lord.” At the 
same time, and owing to the same cause, we are told that 
the city was visited with a sore epidemic. Altogether the 
presence of the ark proved so disastrous that the Gentiles 
were fain to be rid of it, and after some consultation brought 
it to Kirjath-jearim, and deposited it in the house of Amini- 
dab, where it lay for twenty years. When David ascended 
the throne, and established the seat of government at Jeru- 
salem, he undertook the removal of the ark to that city. 
The first attempt Was unsuccessful, resulting in the death of 
the man employed in its transportation; whereat David was 
so disgusted that he abandoned the enterprise until he 
learned that Obed-edom, in whose house the ark had been 
stored, was miraculously prospering through the influence of 
the charm. He then appointed a new commission, and the 
ark was brought into the city with great pomp, the king 
himself heading the procession with a dance, which “ excited 
some remark.” 

This is the last act of homage to the ark in Hebrew his- 
tory. When Solomon’s Temple was completed, it was 
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deposited in the Holy of Holies, where it thenceforth re- 
mained an obsolete sanctity. It perished with that temple, 
and that is the last we hear of it. So completely had it 
dropped from the use and consciousness of Jewish worship, 
that when, after the Captivity, a new temple was instituted, 
no attempt was made to restore it. Ark-worship had died 
out; a new phase of Judaism had succeeded. The presence 
of Jehovah had disengaged itself from the “Mercy seat 
between the Cherubim,” which surmounted that time-hon- 
ored box; it was no longer associated with any material 
thing. The devout imagination had outgrown that concep- 
tion, and replaced it with the notion of a potentate enthroned 
in the heavens. “It is He that sittéth above the circle of 
the earth, and the inhabitants thereof are as grasshoppers.” 
The God of this period, though far surpassing the divinities 
of Gentile worship — distinguished from them by onliness, as 
sole governor of heaven and earth, and by holiness, as exer- 
cising a moral jurisdiction over moral agents, — was still 
conceived under human limitations. He is still a national 
God, the God of Israel, with a special affection for Mount 
Zion. 

A third, and the supreme stage of Judaism, begins with 
the settlement of Jewish colonies in Alexandria and Asia 
Minor, where contact with Greek wisdom stimulated the 
action of the national mind, and gave the religious conscious- 
ness its final development. In this stage, the idea of God is 
entirely divested of local and national limitations. The 
Alexandrian translators soften down, as far as possible, the 
anthropomorphic expressions of the Hebrew text. Jesus, the 
son of Sirach, evades the theophanies. It is no longer the 
Lord himself whom Moses saw face to face, “as a man talk- 
eth with a friend,” but only a part of his glory. And where 
the Book of Exodus speaks of the thick cloud in which was 
God, Ecclesiasticus mentions the cloud without affirming 
that God was in it.”* The God of Ecclesiasticus is a God 
whose “spirit fills the earth.” 


*Nicolas. Des Doctrines religieuses des Juifs. 
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III. The progress of religion, like all human development, 
proceeds by action of antagonist powers. The antagonisms 
most noteworthy are those of faith and reason, and those of 
sense and conscience. 

Religion, in its first manifestation, is an act of pure faith. 
The worshiper embraces without question the object on 
which it is directed, be it fetish or person. Whoever pro- 
_ fesses. to represent that object is received as infallible 
authority. Where this principle is dominant, it begets a cor- 
responding form of social polity,— hierarchy, or theocracy, 
such as we find in the earlier periods of Egyptian history, in 
Brahmanical India, and among the Druids. In this polity 
the priest is before the king, and the State a function of the 
hierarchy. The principle of theocratic or hierarchical gov- 
ernment is implicit faith; its consummation is the institution 
of an hereditary priestly caste, whom the people regard as not 
only mediators of Godhead, but as being themselves divine. 
This institution still survives in the Brahman of Hindostan. 
“The birth of the Brahman,” says Menu, “is the eternal 
incarnation of justice. For the Brahman born for the execu- 
tion of justice is destined to identify himself with Brahm.” 
“The Brahman is sovereign Lord of all beings; all that the 
world contains is his property. By his primogeniture, by 
his eminent birth, he has a right to all that exists.” To this 
day, in Bengal, the lowly Sudra crawls on his knees to kiss 
the feet, or beg parings of the nails, of an individual of the 
priestly class nowise superior to himself except in the article 
of birth. The homage is not rendered to wealth or power— 
the object of it may be destitute of either, —but to the por- 
tion of divinity supposed to reside in the favored caste, 
indicated by the bit of sacred cord which denotes the twice- 
born man. There is no servility in it, but simple reverence, 
pure, unquestioning faith. 

When, in the course of popular development or military 
reaction, faith becomes modified by never so little intellectual 
activity, the secular interest begins to assert itself. By-and- 
by it conquers a position beside, and coérdinate with, the 
sacerdotal, and finally obtains supreme command, subordi- 
nating the sacerdotal, and controlling its functions. 
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The first stage in this process of secularization, is exem- 
plified in the empire of Japan, where the secular and ecclesi- 
astical powers act with parallel function. Also, in Thibet, 
where, if the Dalai Lama is theoretically incarnate Deity, 
the particular incumbent of the office, for the time being, is 
appointed by the secular power; that is, he is one of three 
Khubilkans, or twice-born children, nominated by the Chi- 
nese Court, or accepted by plenipotentiaries of that govern- 
ment residing in Thibet. * 

The next degree of secular encroachment is reached when 
the temporal sovereign assumes the patronage and visible 
headship of the Church, as does the English Crown of the 
ecclesiastical establishment of Great Britain, and as Peter 
the Great put himself at the head of the Orthodox Church of 
Russia. t : 


The third and last stage of secularism in civil society is 
entire separation of Ghurch and State, and the irrecognition 
on the part of the ruling powers of any particular religion 


as divine or more obligatory than any other. This is the 
position of the government of the United States, which 
knows no religion as possessing any other claim than that of 
the numerical majority of its disciples for the time being. 
It recognizes the present fact, nothing more. The govern- 
ment appoints chaplains, and the chaplains thus far have 
been Christian, for the reason that the subjects to whom they 
minister are Christian. But nothing in the Constitution of 
the United States forbids the appointment of Mohammedan 
chaplains ; on the contrary, the principles of the Constitution 
would seem to require the appointment of such, or of those 
of any other faith whose disciples should happen to consti- 
tute the majority of the population to whom the chaplain 
was to minister. Ours is, perhaps, the only government in 
Christendom in which Christianity is not formally recog- 
nized, the only one which absolutely discharges itself of all 


* Kippen, Die Lamaische Hierarchie und Kirche. 


+ He is said to have thrown his hunting-knife on the table, saying to the assem- 
bled clergy, “ There is your Patriarch.” r 
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preference, or interest, for any particular religion as possess- 
ing a supreme claim. 


Beside the antagonism of faith and reason, parallel with 
it, is the conflict of sense and conscience, of the outer and 
the inner life. Hence, the distribution of religion in two 
great classes, polytheism and monotheism, or natural and 
revealed. The principle of polytheism is Deity in Nature. 
In Nature, not as God’s handiwork, the witness of his skill, 
but as God’s embodiment, as divine mediation. The princi- 
ple of monotheism is God in the conscience,—moral obliga- 
tion divinely imposed. Accordingly, Mosaism, the earliest 
historic embodiment of that principle, is termed “ The Law,” 
and Mohammedism, its later product, takes the name of 
Islam, “ Righteousness.” * 


Religion begins with the worship of things; from fetishism 
it advances to personification of natural forces, and proceeds 
in the direction of personism, until some quickened and re- 
flective soul—in the language of theology, some divinely 
missioned individual, — through predominance in him of the 
moral sense, arrives to the truer conception of Deity, as moral 
lawgiver, and adores the God of conscience above all gods. 
Then commences for the age and people in which such 
prophet appears the reaction of the inner life; the soul as- 
serts its supremacy over nature, religion becomes internal, 
reflective, moral, protestant. Christianity consummated that 
reaction, completely abolishing the Nature-worship and poly- 
theism of the Greco-Roman world. The two main streams 
of ancient religion, Hellenism aud Semitic monotheism, 
themselves the débouchures erspectively of other, elder, Phe- 
nician, Egyptian, and Persian faiths, found their confluence 
in the Christian dispensation. Hellenism was completely 
merged and lost in it. Semitic monotheism, after delivering 
its “ tribute-wave,” has preserved an independent existence, 
and still survives in the Judaism of the “ Dispersion” ; still 





* So Emanuel Deutsch explains the term. 
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flourishes in Mohammedism, one of the most wide-spread of 
existing religions. This, and the elder religions of Central 
and Southern Asia, Brahmanism and Buddhism, still sway 
the major portion of the human race, but with such fixity, 
such incapacity of growth or effective reformation, as must 
needs neutralize their historic influence, if it does not abridge 
their duration. Extensive and prevailing as they seem 
when measured statistically, they are still but bounded pro- 
vincialisms when viewed in relation to cosmopolitan hu- 
manity. 

Christianity is the solvent of other religions, and may be 
regarded as the ultimate religion of man. In Protestant 
Christianity, religion has reached the extreme limit which 
divides it from pure science. In its latest development, it 
seems to portend the union of the two. Further than this 
religion cannot go, in the direction of reason, in the rational 
apprehension of spiritual truth. There can be no progress 
out-of Christianity into any new religion, unless, indeed, we 
give that name to some future dispensation of science, apply- 
ing ascertained laws and scientific demonstration to the eth- 
ical and social relations of man. 

Here, then, we have the entire cycle of religious develop- 
ment, the outline and ground plan of the religious history of 
human kind. It begins with the worship of irrational ob- 
jects, and proceeding through the various stages of natural- 
ism, symbolism, personism, ends in the worship of pure 
spirit. 


IV. The transitions from natural to revealed religion are 
mediated by extraordinary personalities—exceptional indi-- 
viduals, who accordingly are known as mediators in religion, 
and whose names are indelibly written on their respective 
faiths. “Personality,” says Bunsen, “is the lever of the 
world’s history.” This is true of the secular, but far more 
true of the spiritual, history of man. When we say Moses, 
Zoroaster, Sakya-Muni, Jesus, we enunciate systems, civili- 
zations, ons. 

Far back in the impenetrable twilight of prehistoric time, 
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as reflected in Hebrew tradition, occurs the name of SETH, 
which, whether it stands for an obsolete divinity, as recent 
criticism conjectures, or whether it represents ason of Adam, 
according to the current interpretation, possesses a deep re- 
ligious significance. With this name, as father, or creator, of 
ENos (man), there connects itself in the Biblical record the 
remarkable statement, “ Then men began to call upon the 
name of the Lord.” These words shadow forth some irre- 
coverable gospel, some long-perished revelation, some reac- 
tion against primeval superstition, of which but this mystic 
cipher survives; sufficient to show how deep and aboriginal 
in human nature is the protest of the spirit against the aber- 
rations of sense. 

Emerging from this shadow-land of antediluvian tradition, 
the first religionist who meets us on the borders of recorded 
time is the patriarch Abraham, a name of measureless import 
in the annals of humanity, as well as a cardinal date in the . 
history of religion. Abraham is the first distinct historic 
personality. Not the first historic personage, for Egyptian 
history was old, and had dragged the chain of its successive 
dynasties through long centuries, when the great Chaldean 
pitched his tent on the plains of Moab. But Egyptian his- 
tory in all those ages presents no defined individuality, no 
character sufficiently marked “to point a moral or adorn a 
tale.” The dynasties evoked by the Egyptologer out of the 
dim past, like the phantom-succession of Scottish kings 
evoked from the dim future by the witches in Macbeth, 

“Come like shadows, so depart.” 


Dates and names and shadowy outlines are all that Egypt- 
ology has raked “from coffined clay.” Egyptian history, 
like its perished forms whom we dig out of their crypts, is 
a bloodless mummy, with no expression in its faded linea- 
ments; important only as a measure of time. The first de- 
fined personality, the first live figure, the first blood-warm in- 
dividual known to history, is also the first reformer, the first 
monotheist, the patriarch Abraham. It is noticeable, by the 
way, that the reformers in religion, Abraham, Zoroaster, Mo- 
hammed, Luther, are historic. characters, whilst the authors 
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of idolatrous systems have left no trace of their personality. 
Or, to put the same thing in another way, the known found- 
ers of religions are all reformers. So much more difficult is 
it to abolish falsity and establish truth than to authorize and 
propagate error. Such work demands a virtue and a force 
which stamp themselves indelibly on their time, and secure 
to the reformer a permanent place in the world’s records. 

Abraham is the first reformer in religion, the first Protest- 
ant. High above the mythical formations of his own and 
subsequent times he lifts his sublime head, and displays the 
deepest faith of the soul, as geology finds on the highest 
mountain-tops the deeper layers of the earth’s crust. 

An anecdote which Biblical tradition has preserved, but 
which, I fancy, has been misconceived, and therefore misrep- 
resented in the process of transmission, reveals the nature of 
the man, and comes to us charged with typical import. Set- 
tled in a land where universal custom required the sacrifice 
of the first-born, whether of brute or human parentage, he is 
tempted, after the example of the worshipers of Moloch, to 
make an offering of Sarah’s first-born, the son of his hopes, 
to the Lord. But a truer feeling corrects this impulse, and 
stays the filicidal hand. If the piety of custom seemed to 
demand the sacrifice, the piety of the heart forbade it. He 
had courage to believe that the God of his devotion did not 
require the monstrous act. It was not his readiness to make 
the conventional sacrifice, but the courage that refused it in 
spite of custom and tradition, that proved his faith. He 
dared to live by faith, and was counted just in so doing. 

Four thousand years later, when Luther, a pilgrim in 
Rome, in compliance with the painful fashion of his time, 
was climbing on his knees the Santa Scala of the Lateran, 
there rushed on his soul that saving word, “The just shall 
live by faith.” It was the spirit of Abraham come again, in 
the person of a German monk, that moment new born of the 
lineage of faith. 

This, then, is the import of the story, and this is the im- 
port of Abraham to us and to all time,—the voice in the 
soul correcting tradition; thought purifying faith. 


F. H. Hepes. 
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SIEGE AND EVACUATION OF BOSTON. 


Can we easily aseribe too much historical importance to 
the siege of Boston? It is true that, measured by the num- 
ber of men employed and the munitions of war expended, it 
was not a great event. It is equally true that no brilliant 
military movements marked its course, unless, indeed, we 
except from this statement the occupation of Dorchester 
Heights. Neither did anything tragic lend to its closing 
hours pathetic interest. It was its real significance, the 
consequences which hung on victory or defeat, which has 
kept it fresh in the world’s memory. When the army 
under Washington settled down on the hills which girt 
Boston, the question was not, Shall a petty provincial town 
be cleared of military intruders, or shall the little colony of 
which it is a part be permitted henceforth to govern itself 
according to its chartered rights? The problem was weight- 
ier: Should the foundations of this Western republic be laid 
in that generation, or wait a more favorable hour? 

The assertion is a strong one, but it has, at least, in it the 
elements of probability. New England was then, for vari- 
ous reasons, the heart of the revolution. Mercantile in 
grain, a system of medizval monopolies— called on the Eng- 
lish statute book Navigation Laws—had pressed like lead 
upon the neck of her commerce. Long before 1775 there 
was a great and wide discontent within her borders. But 
the people who endured this wrong were of the stock of 
those Puritans who, from religious faith and political con- 
victions alike, held that there were limitations both to 
royal and legislative power. They were of the same race as 
the men who drew the sword at Naseby and Marston Moor 
to defend legal rights, — who sent Charles I. to the scaffold, 
and drove his son James across the narrow channel, to be 
the object of the cold compassion and half-concealed scorn 
of all Europe. . Besides, perhaps, on this earth never was 
there so homogeneous a people as that which tilled the 
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rough farms of. New England, or clung to her rock-bound 
shores. As a result of all this, when new and intolerable 
burdens were laid on the colonists, and the hour for action 
had come, New England was ready, and she presented an 
united front. The Tories, who southward almost neutral- 
ized the power of the patriots, here were so insignificant in 
numbers and influence that they were swept from the path 
of the revolution without an effort. Add, now, that in the 
town of Boston was a knot of men whose boldness, pro- 
phetic insight, and political decision were well-nigh miracu- 
lous, and whose faculty of arousing masses to resistance 
was only equalled by their gift of imparting to that resist- 
ance order and irresistible method, and you can readily 
understand that New England was ripe for revolution as the 
rest of the confederacy was not ripe; that Concord, and 
Lexington, and Bunker Hill, and the long suspense around 
beleaguered Boston, were all needed to weld the widely 
scattered colonies into one people. It seems probable, some- 
times it seems certain, that had Great Britain, at the outset, 
appreciated the nature of the crisis, and put forth the whole 
of her mighty strength, and annihilated or led into captivity 
that first American army, she would have brought a pause 
to the revolution which might have lasted a lifetime. It is 
therefore impossible to award the siege of Boston too high 
a place in the list of those events which have exercised a 
permanent influence in human history. 

The men of 1775, from Maine to Georgia, understood this. 
The unconscious recognition of the providential position of 
the little Puritan town is one of the most striking features 
of the history of the period. Here was a handful of four- 
teen or fifteen thousand people —not more than enough to 
make a respectable shire town — crowded into a narrow penin- 
sula, whose surface was scarcely larger than a good farm; 
the inhabitants of a town around whose history no venera- 
ble traditions had gathered; a town not known as a central 
mart of commerce, or as a great seat of learning or art; 
beautiful for situation, but not beautiful from rich, private 
mansions, or stately public edifices; marked only by one 
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proud distinction,—the heroic devotion of her sons and 
daughters to the principles of true freedom. Yet towards 
this little town all eyes and hearts were turned. And when 
the British ministry, by the Boston Port Bill, shut up her 
harbor, destroyed her commerce, brought her rich men ‘to 
poverty, and her poor men to the verge of starvation, they 
only crystallized sentiments of sympathy into deeds of 
brotherly kindness. Private purses were opened for her 
relief.. Neighboring towns offered to her distressed citizens 
the shelter of rural homes. Every town and village in the 
province, and every colony outside it, strained their resources 
for her support. It takes a volume to record the offerings. 
Marblehead, rival seaport, scorns to profit by her neighbor’s 
misfortune. She asks Boston merchants to use her wharves 
and storehouses as though they were their own. Maine 
sends her coasters laden with hundreds of cords of wood. 
Connecticut drives thither great droves of thousands of 
sheep. The Middle and Southern colonies pour from their 
granaries corn and rye and wheat and flour by thousands of 
barrels and tens of thousands of bushels. South Carolina 
from her swamps gathers up a great, generous donation of 
rice, and with sympathy and patriotism, richer yet, sends 
it as her offering of goodwill. Some special instances are 
peculiarly interesting. Weathersfield,Conn., taxes her people 
one penny in a pound to support the poor of Boston. Tem- 
ple, a little village, not ten years old, of a dozen or two 
families, nestling among the hills of New Hampshire, gladly 
gives fifty bushels of rye, the product of farms just won by 
hard labor from the primeval forest. Even the Indians of 
Martha’s Vineyard feel the common pulsation, and proffer 
their gift. While from the adjoining hamlets the most 
varied supplies— fresh vegetables, potatoes, turnips and cab- 
bages, pork, salt fish, butter and cheese, clothing and shoes, 
and even tobacco to cheer the weary heart — were carted over 
Boston Neck. Never, perhaps, in the world’s history was 
there a more remarkable uprising of sympathy and gen- 
erosity. 

And it is not to be forgotten that at the bottom of this 
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generosity was the feeling that Boston was the vanguard, if 
not the forlorn hope, of liberty; that in her peril and in her 
utter desolation she was fighting the battle for all the rest, — 
a feeling how well expressed in a letter from a town in 
Connecticut to her selectmen! “As Boston has been the 
first to explain, assert, and vindicate the rights of America, 
and detect and hold up to public view, stripped of every 
color and disguise, the wicked plans devised against her, her 
glory would have been incomplete had she not been the first 
to suffer in the common cause. We presume not to advise. 
We admire and applaud your constancy.” Any review, 
therefore, of the siege of Boston would be incomplete which 
did not recognize the fundamental fact that this was one “of 
the decisive events of history. The siege of Sebastopol may 
be forgotten. For, although hundreds of thousands were 
gathered to that feast of blood, and courage and skill were 
lavished without stint, nothing final was achieved. But the 
leaguer of New England’s capital will not be forgotten; for 
the half-armed, half-disciplined militia who starved out, or 
entrenched out, the royal army, then and there settled that 
there was to be an America. 


But when did the siege of Boston really commence? Was 
it in those days succeeding the nineteenth of April, when 
the farmers from all the New England States came hurrying 
seaward, and with no real commander-in-chief, and with 
little or no plan of action, seated themselves upon the hills, 
and with military instinct began to intrench themselves? 
Or was it on that third day in July, when under the historic 
elm at Cambridge there stood a man of grand face and form, 
and took command of these irtegular levies, and where dis- 
order had been, introduced method, and reinforced rude 
courage and patriotism with military skill and foresight? It 
would be far nearer the truth to say that the siege began 
the hour that Gen. Gage landed with despotic instructions 
and almost vice-royal powers. For never was he governor 
in Massachusetts one foot beyond the girdle of the flashing 
bayonets of his soldiers, and within that girdle his subjects 
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were bold and defiant, chafing under their yoke, and meeting 
the insults of the soldiery with open resistance. It would 
be far truer to say that the siege began on that first day of 
June, 1774, when the Boston Port Bill closed to honest 
commerce the highways of the sea. For then, with the 
sounds of labor stilled, and the wharves, so lately thronged, 
solitary, the patriots bitterly resolved that though the 
royal navy might rule in Massachusetts waters, the royal 
army should not traverse Massachusetts soil. No visible 
lines of intrenchment were on the low hills which com- 
manded the peninsula; no dark bulk of breastwork or bastion 
frowned down upon it. All the same, the beleaguerment 
was there, unseen but latent, ready at the first hostile 
movement to become manifest and impregnable. Like the 
fabled net of the magician, its meshes were so fine that the 
keenest eye could not see them; so strong that a giant’s 
struggles could not break them. 

That extraordinary episode in the early days of Septem- 
ber! In what clear light it puts this subject! How evident 
not only the dauntless determination of the patriots, but 
their instant readiness! Towards evening on the first day 
of that month, Gen. Gage sent by water a small detachment 
of soldiers to Quarry Hill, in what is now Somerville, 
who brought away from the arsenal* of the province two 
hundred and fifty half barrels of powder. Not a large mili- 
tary incident surely! Not a wonderful stretch of authority 
in one who was sent out with the express purpose of taming 
rebels! Yet so inflamed ‘was the public mind, that all New 
England was in ablaze. In twenty-four hours, three thou- 
sand men were in Cambridge; in forty-eight, the farmers 
of Hampshire, and Berkshire, and the forces of Connecticut 
under “ Old Put,” were on the march; and, had there been 





*The quaint old mill which stands to-day, looking in the distance like a gigantic 
minie-ball, which was built early in the eighteenth century, which in 1747 was 
bought by the colony for a powder-house, and in which the ammunition of Washing- 
ton’s army was stored during the siege, is the most genuine and most interesting 
revolutionary relic now in existence near Boston. We can only echo the wish of 
Drake that Somerville may see to it that this ancient memorial of the fathers be 
preserved. 
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need, in less than a week more men would have gathered 
around Boston than Gen. Washington commanded. And 
while this was going on, and while this threatening array 
was collecting, all which Gage could do, was to cower with 
his soldiers under the shadow of the Province House, to 
build fortifications across the Neck, not to help him out of 
Boston, but to protect him in Boston, and to despatch 
piteous letters to the ministry, begging them to send out 
more regiments. If this was not practically a siege, what 
was it? 

On the eleventh day of October, 1774, the government of 
Massachusetts passed forever from British hands, for on 
that day the Provincial Congress met in Concord and organ- 
ized. That which for months, and perhaps years, had been a 
fact, became now a visible and palpable finality. With a 
calm steadiness which awakened the admiration of all par- 
ties, the new authority divested the royal governor, one by 
one, of all his powers and functions. Appointing a receiver- 
general, it took possession of the purse; organizing a com- 
mittee of safety, it seized the sword; through its committee 
of supplies*it became master of all the province and town 
arsenals and munitions of war; by its minute inquiries it 
may almost be said to have counted up every musket and 
fowling-piece, and weighed every ounce of powder in the 
province. Not content with the old militia, it called into 
existence companies and regiments of minute men who 
should be ready at briefest notice to hurry, armed and 
equipped, to the point of danger. It elected generals and 
commissaries; it established military laws and regulations. 
It collected in depots, provisions, clothing, tents, and military 
supplies of all sorts; it purchased powder, muskets, and 
cannon,—and all to one end: to keep Gen. Gage in 
Boston, and Massachusetts free of his unlawful authority. 
And so he was fettered and held back from action by chains 
whose strength nobody better knew than he. 


The steady courage and preparation of those without, pro- 
ducing nearly all the results of an actual siege, is note- 
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worthy. The unspeakable audacity of those who, in the days 
of uncertainty and danger which preceded formal warfare, 
remained within is still more remarkable. At no time during 
its occupation could Boston have had three thousand able- 
bodied men in it; and these without any organization, and 
half-armed or unarmed. And side by side with them was a 
garrison numbering at different periods from five to ten 
thousand men,—the best of England’s soldiers. Yet the 
citizens yielded nothing. They walked among the red- 
coated gentry with proud step as men and equals. | Still, in 
the Old South Meeting-House, within earshot of the gov- 
ernor’s home, they held great gatherings to denounce the 
oppressive measures of king and parliament. They refused 
to give aid or comfort to the intruders. Insults they met 
with resistance; blows with blows; and to such purpose, 
that Sam Adams writes, “In private rencontres I have yet to 
hear of a single instance of the officers coming off other than 
second best.” 

What a scene was that which occurred on the anniversary 
in 1775 of the Boston Massacre! The time was March 
sixth, nearly midway between Col. Leslie’s . ignominious 
return from North Bridge, Salem, and Col. Smith’s bloody 
retreat from North Bridge, Concord; the place, that Old 
South Meeting-House, which we, children of the fathers, 
would make a place of merchandise; the audience, a town- 
meeting, called in defiance of an Act of Parliament, and in 
scorn of Parliament’s tools. Samuel Adams was there, at 
heart firm as granite, in aspect balmy as a June morning, 
graciously motioning to British officers to occupy the best 
seats. Every pew, every aisle, every niche was crammed 
with listeners. To such a place, to such an audience, at 
such a time, came Joseph Warren, borne, as tradition has it, 
on account of the dense crowd, through a window, and 
delivered an oration whose purpose was to denounce the 
laws of the Parliament and the presence of soldiery in the 
town as inconsistent with the rights and liberties of the 
subject. Could bold resolve further go? 

One other scene! Massachusetts had appointed delegates 
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to the Continental Congress. That Congress met to weld 
into a compact unity those scattered elements of disaffection 
and revolt which Gen. Gage had come to disperse and 
destroy. Did these men, bound on such an errand, steal 
quietly away from the presence of the British governor? 
The farthest thing from that! Says John Andrews, mer- 
chant, selectman, and, best of all, trusty annalist, “I am told 
that the committee for Congress made a respectable parade 
in sight of the five regiments encamped on the Common; 
being in a coach-and-four, preceded by two white servants 
well mounted. and armed, with four blacks in livery, two on 
horseback and two on foot.” 

This same spirit of defiance and self-assertion ran through 
all classes. “The mulish workmen,” as an enraged British 
officer terms them, though themselves half-starved, refused 
to lift a hand to build barracks to shelter the soldiers from 
the inclemency of a New England winter; and Gage had 
to send to New York and Nova Scotia for the needed car- 
penters, bricklayers, and smiths. At one time private 
encounters between the military and civilians seem to have 
been of daily occurrence.. Mr. Andrews reports, “ It would 
puzzle any one to purchase a pair of p——ls as they are 
bought up with a full determination to repel force by force.” 
Before us is the record of nigh a score of sharp encounters 
provoked by the military, but met in no craven spirit by 
the people. What a scene is this to happen in what had 
been once the most peaceable and orderly of towns! Fifteen 
British officers dined at a disorderly house, not it is to be 
presumed to the improvement of their sobriety or decency. 
They broke up in squads. The last five coming out met one 
Alva Hunt, a cooper, walking with his wife, and insulted 
her. ‘“ Whereat,” we are told, “he aimed a blow at an 
officer’s head and laid it open.” They then laid about with 
their swords and drove all before them, excepting Samuel 
Jarvis, Samuel Pitts, one Fullerton, and a negro fellow, name 
not given, who got the better of them, and took their swords 
away from them. It is to the credit of Gen. Gage that he 
made these shameless debauchees wait on the selectmen and 

4 
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publicly ask the pardon of the town. Here is a midnight 
—we had almost said, comedy! Young Mr. Molineaux — 
both he and his father seem to have been Sons of Liberty — 
at eleven o’clock at night was seized by two Welsh fusileers 
in the street leading to his father’s house. He shook them 
off, run a few steps, threw off his coat and waistcoat, and 
turning, assumed an attitude of defense, knocking one down, 
and then the other. He continued this lively amusement 
fifteen minutes, keeping them in play, and all the time ery- 
ing, “ Murther.” A lad now appeared on the arena; shortly 
after, Maj. Small, a British officer who was greatly respected, 
and in Trumbull’s picture of the battle of Bunker Hill is 
represented trying to save Warren’s life, and who put an 
end to the assault by arresting one of the soldiers. A third 
fracas appears to have taken place on a main street: a band 
of British officers, as usual crazy with liquor, with swords 
drawn, rush about, cutting, thrusting, with entire reckless- 
ness. Seeing the Providence stage passing, they attack it, 
break the windows, and insult the passengers. But the 
driver, a bold, active fellow, jumped from the seat, seized 
and beat one of them, and apparently put the rest to flight. 
These skirmishes are, perhaps, a little more lively than most 
which are recorded. Still they fairly enough represent the 
stiff resolution with which high and low alike refused to 
submit supinely to any form or act of injustice and violence. 
They needed it all; for while the officers of higher rank 
were disposed to protect the citizens, many of the subalterns 
acted like “a parcel of children”; and the soldiers, who, if 
we are to believe Timothy Newell, “ were a set of men whose 
unparalleled wickedness, profanity, debauchery, and cruelty 
were inexpressible,” taking their cue from them and improv- 
ing upon their masters, were ready for any act of insolence 
or brutality. 


On the twentieth of April, 1775, for the first time, an 
army began to gather about Boston. Made up of the troops 
of four colonies, there was no legitimate commander-in-chief, 
and only by courtesy was Gen. Ward received as such. On 
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the seventeenth of June the battle of Bunker Hill was 
fought, and with so little military order that nobody to-day 
can say with certainty who commanded, if, indeed, any one 
man did command. On the second of July, Gen. Washing- 
ton arrived. Even at the news of his coming the Provincial 
Congress “voted that the proclamation for a fast be sus- 
pended”; just as in 1630, when a ship-load of provisions 
arrived in the starving colony, straightway the day of fasting 
was made a day of thanksgiving. And so the siege pursued 
its slow course, until that bright morn of the seventeenth of 
March, 1776, when the British embarked in their fleet, and 
dropped silently down the bay. 


The siege of Boston was to both the contending parties a 
true school of arms. Nothing is so surprising as the number 
of persons, destined to play important parts in the war, who 
were present. Not many of the great names are missing. 
Of all the general officers employed in the American ranks 
from 1775 to 1783, nearly two-thirds were there serving in 
some capacity. Count off the roll of great names. Gen. 
Washington himself had probably never commanded so 
many as a full regiment of soldiers. Perhaps he had never 
seen any other fortifications than the rude log breastworks 
and block-houses of the Indian frontier. It was not because 
he had exhibited capacity on great fields of action that men 
had faith in him, but because on small fields his prudent 
foresight, his modest decision, and his intrepid valor had 
shone resplendently amid the pretentious dullness and 
haughty incompetency of other men. With him, as second 
in command, came from his vagrant wanderings over half 
the earth Gen. Charles Lee. Lean and well-nigh grotesque 
in figure, harsh and repulsive of countenance, his eccentricity 
exceeded. his genius. Heralded as a military prodigy, and 
- the protecting angel of freedom, he ended a career, began in 
vainglorious boastings, in imprisonment for open insubor- 
dination and treason at Monmouth. The Adjutant-General 
was that other British soldier, Horatio Gates. His powers 
fitted him for a moderate place. His vanity led him in the 
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crisis of the revolution to seek to push Washington from his 
seat, and himself to seize the reins. But the laurels worn, 
not won, at Saratoga faded forever on his brow at Camden, 
and a weak but probably honest career ended in sad retire- 
ment. Nathaniel Greene led to Roxbury the Rhode Island 
contingent. He was Quaker born and bred,—the son of a 
father who was eminent as a preacher, and equally eminent 
for his shrewd management of a great farm,'and of a com- 
bined grist-mill, saw-mill, and forge. As a stripling and 
young man he earned his livelihood toiling at his father’s 
forge. But in his hours of leisure he satisfied the cravings of 
an active and powerful mind with the study of Huclid, Locke 
on the Understanding, and Blackstone’s Commentaries. His 
only practical knowledge of war was a brief service as pri- 
vate in the Kentish Guards in piping times of peace; and it 
is no small evidence of the impression which he had even 
then made on his cotemporaries, that in preference to so 
many others, who had a larger military experience, he was 
chosen to command the soldiers of his native province. But 
sober, thoughtful, sound in judgment, and full of resources, 
he soon became the trusted friend of Washington, and, if 
any man was, on tented field or in council chamber, his peer. 
To the scene of action hurried Israel Putnam,—name dear 
to school-boys! Better wolf-hunter and Indian-fighter than 
strategist or tactician! But his bold, bluff, honest ways have 
appealed to the imagination, and will long keep him a place 
in memory. Henry Knox was there as a volunteer. His 
studies had been all warlike, but his business, that of a book- 
seller, peaceful enough. With prodigious energy he dragged 
to Cambridge, in the depth of a New England winter, 
through thinly settled and almost pathless forests, the cannon 
captured at Ticonderoga, and his arrival made Dorchester 
Heights and the evacuation a possibility. In a few months 
he became the first artillery general of America, if not of his 
times. Who can forget John Stark, gaunt, strong, descend- 
ant of the tough Scotch-Irish race? At Bunker Hill, by the 
shore of the Mystic, he played his part bravely, and at 
Bennington he won the most brilliant victory of the war, 
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and secured Burgoyne’s surrender. Benedict Arnold! No 
one can write that name without sadness. He was a man 
without feeling and without principle, but of such resolution 
and of such desperate valor that he seemed made for great 
achievements. Had he been happy enough to have died in 
the hour of victory at Stillwater, he would have left his name 
inthe roll of pure patriots. Put in contrast to this brilliant 
wickedness the solid goodness and sound judgment of Benja- 
min Lincoln, who achieved that hardest work, the preserva- 
tion amid misfortune and defeat of the respect and confidence 
of all good men. 

Many of the lesser actors on this narrow arena proved to 
be men of note. Daniel Morgan, stalwart Virginia wagoner, 
marched a company of riflemen and sharpshooters all the 
way from his distant home, and startled the staid Northern 
farmers by the unaccustomed uniform of fringed hunting 
shirts. It was his fortune, standing at bay at Cowpens, to 
put to rout Tarleton’s famous troopers, and to throw the 
first gleam of light across the darkness and sadness of the 
Southern campaign. Major Knowlton, of Connecticut, at 
Bunker Hill, for conduct and valor deserves a place. beside 
Prescott. When he died, a few months after in a successful 
skirmish on Harlem Heights, he won from Washington’s 
chary lips the eulogy, “ He was one who would have done 
honor to any country.” Recently the statue of Gen. John 
Glover, of Marblehead, has been brought to grace the city 
he helped to save. He was a man of diminutive size, but of 
fiery energy and efficiency. His amphibious regiment of 
Essex fishermen and sailors was one of the first in the field, 
and one of the best. After the disastrous battle of Long 
Island, they ferried the American army across the East 
River, and saved it from destruction. Five months later 
they only were able to pilot through the swift current and 
broken ice of the Delaware that chosen troop which electri- 
fied a desponding country by the battle of Trenton. Gladly 
would we run through that long list. Heath and Sullivan, 
Thomas and Spencer, Artemas Ward the incorruptible 
judge, Otho Williams, Rufus Putnam the engineer, and 
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John Brooks, one of Massachusetts’ best governors, these 
and more than two-score others known and followed on 
many a battle-field. 

Nor was the British army unrepresented at Boston. All 
three of the commanders-in-chief, Gage, Howe, and Clinton, 
were there. The versatile Burgoyne, historian, dramatist, 
member of Parliament, spoiled darling of fashion, brave and 
unfortunate soldier, came thither, by his sprightliness and 
wit to enliven the dreary hours of a monotonous siege. Sir 
Robert Pigot was said to have’ been the first man who 
mounted Prescott’s redoubt in the third and final charge at 
Bunker Hill. He was a good soldier, and in 1778 success- 
fully defended Rhode Island against Gen. Sullivan. Lord 
Rawdon, who on Hobkirk Hill baffled Greene, and who 
nearly half a century later, as Governor-General of India, 
achieved a pure renown, brought his skill and steady courage 
to this trial of arms. In the list you must include the name 
of Gen. Alexander Leslie, who by his expedition to Salem 
appeared in the first scene of the first act of the mighty 
drama of the Revolution; and who, as he surrendered 
Charleston in 1782, stood almost the last actor before the 
curtain finally fell. With him was Nisbet Balfour, who in 
1781 at the same Charleston brought a deep stain upon an 
honorable name by the cruel and needless execution of Col. 
Hayne. 

By far the most striking feature of the siege was the pres- 
ence of these great men in both ranks. At-that siege espe- 
cially were the untrained courage and enthusiasm of the 
patriot soldiers tempered by the discipline, by the great 
privations, and by the constant disappointments of a weary 
leaguer, to a finer skill and endurance. Could you have anni- 
hilated the army around Boston and in Boston in the winter 
of 1775, you would have blotted out most of the prominent 
military names of the Revolution, and the larger part of its 
history. Among the events of the siege of Boston let us 
place then, first in time, first in importance, the presence of 
the men who themselves wrought out the Revolution, who 
in a certain very true sense were the Revolution. 
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When we come to consider the special features and char- 
acteristics of the siege of Boston we shall be surprised to 
notice how largely these were predetermined by other causes 
than the courage of the soldiers or the skill of the opposing 
generals. -In brief, it may be said that the British com- 
mander did not dare make the campaign one of active hos- 
tilities, and that Gen. Washington could not. Concord, 
and Lexington, and Bunker Hill stood like so many spectres 
in the path of the royal officers, and took all heroism out of 
them. From unreasonable contempt of their foe, they had 
passed to as unreasonable a respect for him. They seemed, 
indeed, to have cherished something like a superstitious 
dread of this part of the country, and of the people who 
occupied it. Gen. Howe, on assuming command early in 
October, writes in this doubtful strain to the Earl of Dart- 
mouth: “The opening of a campaign from this quarter 
would be attended with great hazard, as well from the 
strength of the country as from the intrenched position 
which the rebels have taken, and from which they could not 
be forced without considerable loss on our part; and from 
the difficulty of access farther into the country they would 
have every advantage in the defense of it on their side, be- 
ing indefatigable in raising field-works, which they judi- 
ciously suppose must wear us down by repeated onsets, 
whereas they are so numerous in this part of the country, 
that they would not feel the loss they might sustain.” And 
Gen. Gage, in his last despatch, a few weeks earlier, exhibits 
the same discouragement: “I am of an opinion, that no 
offensive operations can be carried on to advantage from 
Boston. On a supposition of a certainty of driving the reb- 
els from their intrenchments, no advantage would be gained 
but reputation. Victory could not be improved. The loss 
of men would probably be great, and the rebels be as numer- 
ous in a few days as before their defeat. Besides, the 
country is remarkably strong, and adapted to their way of 
fighting.” Compare these views with those expressed in a 
letter written by a British officer eight months before, and 
you will comprehend the change of feeling. “What you 
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hear about the rebels taking up arms is mere bullying. 
Whenever it comes to blows, he that can run fastest will 
think himself best off. Believe me, any two regiments here 
ought to be decimated if they did not beat the whole force 
of Massachusetts Province.” So at last the British com- 
manders, coming down from their high expectations, had 
settled into the conviction that offensive operations in Mas- 
sachusetts were hopeless. This alone accounts for the fact 
that ten thousand soldiers, the flower of the British army, 
who had confronted with honor the best French troops, 
permitted fifteen thousand raw militia, under country cap- 
tains and colonels, to draw a net of intrenchments around 
them without making an effort to break through these toils, 
—and to do so, when we know by American testimony that 
had they made an attack all the American artillery must 
have been silent, and the infantry for want of ammunition 
could not have fought an hour. 

On the other hand, it was impossible for Washington to 
engage in active werfare. He was hampered in every way. 
He had, indeed, an army of green troops, full of courage 
and faith in their cause; but they were not so much 
soldiers as the material out of which soldiers should be 
made. Gathered from all quarters; often poorly armed; 
always imperfectly drilled, and unaccustomed to act together 
in a body larger than a company ; averse to strict discipline; 
disposed to feel that they had a right to come and go at 
their own pleasure; containing, too, in their ranks, if we 
are to trust Dr. Belknap, some -lewd fellows of the baser 
sort, —they made up a body of men of such natural valor 
and intelligence that they could be depended upon to do 
good service in simple skirmishes, or in defense of a strong- 
hold, but were not equal to the complicated and simulta- 
neous movements by which alone a town like Boston could 
be assaulted with any hope of success. Stringent discipline 
might and did remedy these defects; but the term of enlist- 
ment was so brief that the army was perpetually changing, 
and the work was never done. As Washington declared, 
never before had a siege like this been maintained, when 
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one army had been disbanded and another recruited within 
musket-shot of two and twenty regiments, the flower of the 
British army. This was the first obstacle. There were 
others still more serious. One month after Washington 
took command he writes that the existence of the army 
depends upon its situation being kept a profound secret, for 
they have only nine rounds of powder toa man. For seven 
long months, far into the new year, there was not a day 
when the Americans could hope to make a successful 
advance, and scarcely to defend their lines against a resolute 
attack, for want of that very breath of war,— powder. Not 
only had they no powder to put into their muskets, some- 
times they had no muskets to put their powder in, so be they 
had it. Once two thousand men stood utterly unarmed. 
As for cannon, not until Knox with incredible labor had 
dragged them from the shores of Lake George, and Capt. 
Manly had captured the transport Nancy, filled with every 
munition which the Americans needed, could there be said ° 
to be any proper train of artillery. As the bitter winter came 
on—and it was bitter, — Washington had almost literally 
to apply to the neighboring towns, and, as it were, to beg 
from house to house for blankets to keep his soldiers from 
freezing. ‘ Most houses can spare one ; some of them many,” 
he pleads. As early as November second there was a great 
scarcity of wood. “The soldiers of different regiments are 
almost on the point of cutting each others’ throats for a few 
standing locusts to dress their victuals with.” Gen. Greene 
writes, December thirty-first: “ We have suffered prodigiously 
for want of wood; many regiments have been obliged to eat 
their provisions raw for want of fuel to cook it.” In view 
of this destitution of all things needful for comfort or war- 
fare, Washington speaks well-nigh with contempt of the 
complaints that he does not seize commanding points. 
“ What signifies Long Island, Point Alderton, or Dorchester, 
while we are in a manner destitute of cannon, and compelled 
to keep what little powder we have for the use of mus- 
ketry?” He could as well have seized Dorchester Heights 
in August and September as in March; he had as many 
5 
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men; he could have intrenched himself more easily; the 
enemy were no stronger; but he dared not, lest he should 
bring on that general battle, which none so well as he knew 
that he was not ready to fight. Despite his daring passage 
of the Delaware at Trenton, amid the ice and tempest of a 
winter’s night; despite that resolute attack of Howe at 
Germantown, within less than a month after his defeat at 
Brandywine ; despite his flaming wrath at the misconduct 
and retreat of Lee at Monmouth, it has been the fashion to 
emphasize the title of American Fabius, as though that de- 
scribed the inmost temper and genius of the man. If we 
study his first command at Boston, we shall comprehend how 
much of this prudence was of nature, and how much was 
taught by the stern lessons of necessity. Twice during the 
siege he proposed to a council of generals, what nothing but 
the most fearless and enterprising valor could contemplate, 
to attempt to take the town by assault, — once in September 
by boats, and once in February over the ice. It could not 
be. His own better wisdom must have agreed with his offi- 
cers that it must not be undertaken. But the bare proposal 
shows the natural temper of his mind. So, with the whole 
country flushed with recent victory, and full of great expec- 
tations, with his own impetuous nature chafing at the obsta- 
cles, Washington had to sit down and patiently plan how to 
expel the enemy by the slowest and least heroic of methods. 


Thus it was predetermined by the conditions of the case, 
that the taking of Boston should have little of the pomp and 
circumstance of war. No tremendous bombardment, seeming 
to rend earth and sky! No desperate assault! No frequent 
sallies! None of these things! The coil should simply be 
drawn tighter until the enemy yielded or escaped. Very 
early, strenuous efforts were made to prevent supplies of 
fresh provisions, fuel, forage, or munitions of war from go- 
ing into the city. The only lively skirmishes which broke 
the dull monotony of the siege were occasioned by the ex- 
peditions of the provincials to the islands in the harbor, to 
destroy the hay, and drive off the stock, which might be of 
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value to the enemy. That on Hog and Noddle’s Island rose 
well-nigh to the dignity of a battle, for on that occasion 
the Americans not only defeated the troops opposed to them, 
with heavy loss, but took and burned a schooner, carrying 
sixteen guns, which was aiding the attack, and all this with- 
out the loss on their part of a single life. “The Lord mani- 
festly appears on our side,” exclaims a pious Bostonian, 
exultingly. Wherever on the coast the English sought sup- 
plies they met resistance. At Weymouth the whole neigh- 
borhood rose in a body to drive off the invaders. Six trans- 
ports, looking into Casco Bay for hay and provisions, were 
attacked by whale-boats, and five of them taken. The sail- 
ors of Machias captured two sloops which were sent thither 
for lumber and manning the prizes pursued the armed ten- 
der, which came to protect them, and took her also. A ship 
loaded with two thousand barrels of provisions was tolled 
into the Piscataqua River, and became the prize of the fish- 
ermen. This was what was going on all along the coast. 
Not content with simple resistance to invasion, soon armed 
ships and schooners — some public, some private — push out 
from every bay and inlet. Howe writes that he fears for 
his provision transports,— with reason. Four prizes taken 
into Boston Bay, two into Salem, two into Plymouth Har- 
bor, one to Beverly, one to Marblehead, — such are the items 
of news eagerly recorded in diaries, or printed in the little 
dingy newspapers of the period. Even the elements fought 
against the besieged.. A great storm in the British Channel 
wrecked as many vessels probably, and destroyed as many 
supplies as the Americans succeeded in taking. 

These perpetual losses began to tell. As early as Septem- 
ber fifth Earl Dartmouth writes to Howe: “The situation 
of the troops, cooped up in a town, deprived of the comforts 
and necessaries of life, wasting away by disease and deser- 
tion faster than we can recruit, and no longer objects of ter- 
ror to the rebels, is truly distressing.” No fresh provisions 
in Boston; most of the wounded from Bunker-Hill-fight 
dead for want of them ; two thousand sick ; twenty to thirty 
dying daily ; the bells not allowed to toll at funerals; sol- 
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diers deserting by hundreds, — such were the tales brought by 
citizens who escaped, or by deserters who stole into camp, or 
briefly recorded in journals. In December an officer ‘writes : 
“The distress of the inhabitants and troops is beyond all 
possible power of description. No fuel, no vegetables, pulse, 
or flour; only salt-meat, and that fifteen pence a pound.” 
Plainly, war was taking on the aspect of privation. 

The sufferings of the inhabitants must have been still more 
severe. But with a kind of grim humor one of them re- 
cords that the flesh of an old bull sold for one shilling a 
pound ; and Selectman Newell enters in his journal, “ Very 
trying scenes! This day was invited by two gentlemen to 
dine on rats.” One would think so, especially if the invita- 
tion was accepted. But underneath the grim humor, what 
grimmer sorrows and privations! What a spectacle, when, 
just before the siege closed in upon the city, thousands of 
men, women, and children, without food, without resources, 
leaving behind their homes, some in wagons, some on foot, 
wended their weary way over Boston Neck, like the patri- 
arch, not knowing whither they went! Who shall paint the 
hardships of those who remained, where the poor could find no 
work, where the rich could collect none of their dues, where 
all were exposed to the open scorn of the refugee Tories, and 
to the brutal insults of a licentious soldiery? What a pite- 
ous sight, when, with the coming of winter, seven hundred 
poor souls, many of them aged, thinly clad, pale with past 
endurance, were thrust out upon the bleak exposure of Point 
Shirley! Nobody would compare for extremity of suffering 
the siege of Boston with many another leaguer. For, after 
all, Generals Gage and Howe were simply kindly gentlemen 
sent on an unkindly errand. But what with the hated yoke 
of martial law galling free necks, and the cruel separation of 
families caused by the sudden closing up of the town, and 
the real destitution and disease, there was enough to blanch 
ruddy cheeks, and bow to an untimely grave vigorous forms. 
The winter wore on, with less and less privation, perhaps, 
to the soldiers, as one and another transport succeeded in 
reaching port; with more privation to the inhabitants, 
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who had no part in the good fortune, and whose resources 
were steadily decreasing. Sometimes, however, stern war 
smoothed its wrinkled front; notably, when old Putnam 
appeared on the scene in the new character of a lady’s man, 
and regretting to learn that Mrs. Gage’s board is furnished 
only with salt beef, politely sends her a quarter of veal to 
vary her diet. A very acceptable gift, we are told, for which 
a polite card of thanks was sent back. 


Meanwhile in the American camp the most pressing 
wants had been supplied by the zeal of the neighboring 
towns. Officers were slowly learning their duty; discipline 
was growing more firm and steady, and the whole army was 
settling down into the habits of military life. Every hill and 
projecting point from the Mystic River to Dorchester Neck 
had been made impregnable, stretching around Boston in a 
vast semicircle of redoubts and breastworks of fifteen or 
twenty miles in length, until at last — Knox’s precious 
convoy of cannon and mortar arrived, the almost priceless 
stores of Manly’s fortunate capture transported to camp, 
and a moderate supply of powder gathered up—the deci- 
sive step was taken. One moonlight, hazy night, while all 
along the line the artillery thundered to drown the noise of 
the movement, three thousand men, and three hundred 
ox-carts laden with bales of pressed hay, quietly stole across 
Dorchester Neck, and climbed the steep heights. All night, 
while the enemy slept, they labored. Howe woke to find 
the town, the harbor, the fleet commanded by his adversary’s 
guns. A few futile plans of attack, < few days of uncer- 
tainty, and then a hurried embarkation, and the siege which 
had made so little noise and accomplished so much was over. 


The occupation of Dorchester Heights came to Howe like 
a thunderbolt out of a clear sky. Evidently he had no fears 
about this vital point, either because long immunity had 
lulled him to false security, or because he felt that he could 
at will sweep Dorchester Neck with his artillery and prevent 
its passage. He assured the ministry that he could hold 
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Boston against all comers. To the British officers it was a 
disagreeable surprise. They were now comfortably settled 
in barracks or deserted houses. Eight store-ships from 
England had reached port in December, and many others 
from the coast. Fuel, fresh provisions, and other comforts 
were plenty. They had turned the Cradle of Liberty into a 
theatre. Plays, balls, masquerades, and grand dinners at 
- the hospitable board of Gen. Howe, were all down in the bill 
of fare. It was hard to give it up, and at such short notice. 
Only the day before a lively officer writes: “ For the last six 
weeks or two months we have been better amused than 
could possibly be expected.” On the morning of the fifth, 
he rubs his eyes, and takes in the full meaning of those low 
hillocks, and exclaims, “ Adieu, balls and masquerades!” 
Twelve days more, on board a ship riding at anchor in Nan- 
tasket Roads, he lugubriously records: “Sail to-morrow to 
Halifax, a curséd cold, wintry place, — nothing to eat, less to 
drink.” To the Tories it was the knell of doom. One can 
not but pity them. Often they were gentlemen of high cult- 
ure, thoroughly honest, with loyalty to their king almost a 
religious sentiment. They left behind stately mansions and 
pleasant farms, to linger, perhaps, in loneliness and poverty 
in strange lands. 

It did not take Howe long to decide, that bright March 
morning, that the new works must be stormed, or he leave. 
He accepted the first alternative. Lord Percy, with twenty- 
four hundred men, dropped down the harbor to Castle Island, 
with orders to make the attack at evening. The British sol- 
diers, remembering that bloody June day, muttered, “It will 
be another Bunker Hill, or worse.” Washington reminded 
his soldiers that it was the anniversary of the Boston Massa- 
cre. But it was to be a war not of man, but of the elements. 
That afternoon a storm lashed to fury the waters of the bay 
and when it ceased the Americans had made their works too 
strong to be assaulted. But to go was as difficult as to stay. 
The transports were too few, and every one of them was at 
the mercy of the enemy. But through the intervention of 
the selectmen there was an unacknowledged but real truce. 
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Washington was glad to save the city from flames, and to 
spare his soldiers’ blood. Howe was ready to escape on any 
terms. 

All was now hurry and confusion. What to take, what 
to leave, was the question. The ships were loaded with lit- 
tle order or method. Cannon were spiked, or their trunnions 
broken. Carriages, pack-saddles, and every imaginable arti- 
cle dropped into the docks. On the tenth of March Howe 
ordered all linen and woolen goods—articles in great re- 
quest among the rebels—to be conveyed on board the Min- 
erva at Hubbard’s Wharf, and delivered to Crean Bush, Esq. 
This was in obedience to the direct command of Lord Ger- 
main. But it introduced a new element of disorder, for 
Crean Bush, a miserable New York Tory, magnified his office 
and went from store to store, breaking them open, and search- 
ing for the required articles. Now all restraint was thrown 
off. Sailors, soldiers, and especially the imported carpen- 
ters, on the thirteenth ranged the streets, axes in hand, in- 
sulting peaceable folks, breaking into warehouses, and 
throwing into the river and docks vast quantities of sugar, 
salt, flour, and the like, and making the town the scene of 
tumult and riot. 

Howe still lingered. It is said that the wind was unfavor- 
able; but Washington summarily ended the delay. On the 
night of the sixteenth, he took possession of Nooks Hill, a 
little rise of land which must have been near the South Bos- 
ton end of the present Dover Street bridge. From thence 
the Neck and the intrenchments could be swept and searched. 
Howe embarked with precipitation, and by ten o'clock on 
the morning of the seventeenth he and all his troops and 
more than a thousand refugees were on the way down the 
harbor. There were watchers on the hills, and almost be- 
fore the British left the wharves, Col. Ebenezer Learned 
threw open the gates of the forts on the Neck, and entered 
with five hundred men. Nearly simultaneously Israel Put- 
nam, with a detachment, crossed the water from Cambridge, 
and landed at the foot of the Common. The evacuation was 
complete. The enemy in his hurry left behind a vast amount 
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of stores. Twenty-one vessels, mostly scuttled, two hundred 
and fifty cannon, five or six thousand blankets, many thou- 
sands of bushels of grain, and some thousands of tons of 
coal, are among the things enumerated. He scattered the 
Neck with crow’s-feet to retard the progress of troops. This 
recalls a fact, to which allusion has not often, if ever, been 
made: that these two thousand crow’s-feet were ordered by 
Gage very early in the siege, as though he anticipated the 
catastrophe from the beginning. 

Washington quietly visited the city on the next day, and 
returning to Cambridge wrote to Hancock and several oth- 
ers an account of the final hours of the siege. The same 
day he despatched a large force, under Heath, to New York. 
On the twentieth, the city having been thoroughly cleansed, 
he marched in with the troops. The doors and windows 
were thrown open, and the liberated people expressed their 
lively joy and gratitude. But one observer notes that a 
melancholy gloom hung on their faces. Another, that “ by 
means of the hard and savage treatment of the British sol- 
diery,” and the want of comforts and many necessaries, 
“they were become thin, and their flesh wasted.” There is 
a pleasant tradition that Mrs. Washington rode in a carriage, 
and that at one point of the route a babe born on Evacua- 
tion Day was brought out and placed in her lap. Washing- 
ton remained a fortnight longer. We have no full account 
of his doings. He received the thanks of town, State, and 
Congress. Much of his time must have been given to 
strengthening the city against any return of the enemy, who 
still remained in the bay. On the twenty-eighth, with citi- 
zens and officers, he attended a solemn service of thanksgiv- 
ing. One recalls involuntarily that other siege, when 
liberated Leyden — burghers, women, children, soldiers, sail- 
ors, with stout Admiral Boisot at the head — went up to the 
great church to lift to high heaven their offering of grati- 
tude. It is agreeable to recall that John Andrews, to whom 
we owe such a clear and lively account of Boston in 1774-5, 
had the pleasure, at an hour’s notice, of entertaining Gen. 
Washington and lady, together with Gen. Gates and others, 
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at his mansion in School Street. On the fourth of April, 
Washington, after an early dinner, started for New, York. 
One more incident, with a genuine New England flavor: on 
the twenty-ninth of March, the whole British fleet still in 
the bay, the crow’s-feet hardly collected out of the streets, a 
town-meeting was held in the Old Brick Meeting-House, and 
town officers chosen. So soon had all come back into the 
old ways again. 


We have the testimony of Washington that though the 
town was much damaged, and many houses despoiled of fur- 
niture, it was much less injured than he expected. Even 
the home of that arch-rebel John Hancock was in tolerable 
order, and all the family pictures left untouched. Other 
witnesses say that the town was in dreadful condition, — 
houses laid waste and filthy; some only heaps of ruins; 
fences and trees alike destroyed “by these sons of Belial.” 
The accounts are perfectly reconcilable. Now that the 
lapse of a century has softened bitterness, we can afford to 
acknowledge that Gage and Howe had no disposition to in- 
crease the necessary horrors of war. That they permitted 
the Old South Church to be used for a riding-school, and the 
Old North and a hundred dwellings to be torn down for fuel, 
does not prove any special hardness. They could hardly be 
expected. to cherish any great reverence for that house of 
worship where Adams and Warren had thundered in the 
ears of the people their denunciations of the king and his 
creatures; and it was too much to ask of human nature, 
when troops were “starving from cold,” to keep hands off 
from empty wooden buildings of whatever name. But the 
commanders were poorly seconded by their officers. These, 
for his supposed tenderness to citizens, called Gage “ the old 
woman.” As a result of this contrariety of feeling, there 
was a general preservation of the town, accompanied by 
much special and disgraceful mutilation of it. 

You may ask, now, what did the siege of Boston accom- 
plish? When the British sailed out of Massachusetts Bay 
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they admitted at any rate that the crushing of the revolt in 
the four Puritan States was impracticable. A ghastly ad- 
mission one would think. The siege of Boston took the 
American struggle out of the range of local warfare up to 
the level of a national revolution. The nineteenth of April 
told the unwelcome truth that our fathers could fight after 
the fashion the forest and the Indian had taught them. The 
seventeenth of June proved that on occasions behind breast- 
works they would face boldly the determined assaults of 
veterans. ‘To discerning minds, these conflicts had revealed 
far more,—that whatever the peril in the coming days, the 
colonies would stand shoulder to shoulder. Still, eyes, which 
did not wish to see, saw in these preliminary encounters only 
the rashness of an angry neighborhood. At most they be- 
lieved that only the bordering States would join in the dar- 
ing treason. The siege of Boston swept away such illusions. 
That was a great act of war, achieved in the face of vast ob- 
stacles by the combined efforts of all. Long before its close 
all doubts had passed away. Henceforth the colonies, from 
Canada to the Gulf, would present one united front, and 
throb with one common feeling. The world saw that a new 
nation was born. As Howe embarked on the morning of 
Evacuation Day, that glorious success in the first great and 
prolonged trial of arms had made the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and our recognition as a people by the nations, 
near and certain events. 

GRINDALL REYNOLDS. 
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THE CHRISTIANITY OF THE EPISTLES TO THE 
CORINTHIANS. 


It is hard to see how any one who has in his hands the 
two letters of Paul to the Corinthians can speak of our 
knowledge of the early Christian Church as meagre. These 
priceless letters carry us over seas and across a continent 
and back through all the Christian centuries into that luxu- 
rious old city, and bring us into the closest contact with 
what we now call our Christianity. As we have already 
urged in these papers, it is better than any study of a com- 
mentary upon our epistles to read the little books themselves, 
as we have done again again and again at a sitting, hoping 
to bring ourselves directly and absolutely within their influ- 
ence, and get some adequate sense of their amazing wealth, 
and of the miracle that they are in religious literature. It is 
not easy to refrain from writing about their contents in a 
way which to very many readers will seem to be extrava- 
gant. The materials out of which one may restore the 
fading picture of the early Christian Church are abundant 
even to some of the minutest details. We read the inmost 
thought of the masterful man who first brought the new 
religion to that city of merchants, the new Corinth, once 
Grecian, now Roman, but, whether Grecian or Roman, always 
dominated by the Prince of this world. We note at once 
the marvelous strength of the new movement and the perils 
to which it was exposed; we are carried into its assemblies 
for worship and conference ; we trace the beginnings of the 
Christian ritual; we catch the voice, more or less distinct, of 
the Christian testimony, shaping itself into a Confession of 
Faith, a rudimentary Apostles’ Creed; we hear the rival 
teachers, and the applause or the protest of the disciples as 
they are gathered for instruction; in all ways we can almost 
see the heavenly plant growing; at all events we can note 
the growth of a day, or even of an hour, as an appreciable* 
quantity. For ourselves we have no desire to put into a 
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possibly fresh shape what has already been written many 
times about these letters. We have no wish to attempt a 
description of Corinth. We do not propose to engage in the 
inquiry about the different sects, as to who they were, for 
example, that said, “ We are of Christ,” —a question about 
which so much has been ingeniously and learnedly set down. 
We want freely to give as we have freely received; to give 
back what has been given to us in such abundance, and our 
chief difficulty is with this very abundance, and how to get 
a frame for our great picture, or to present one part and 
another of what is spread out before our eyes with some 
definiteness of outline and distinctness of touch. Enough, 
and more than enough, is supplied in these letters to plant 
the Church in history. They leave us in no doubt as to 
what it was in faith and hope and charity at the close of its 
first twenty-five years of life in the spirit. They give us a 
concrete Christianity in the picture which the writer has 
left of himself, of his associates in the work of teaching, and 
his relations to them, and of his own converts and disciples. 
We see his power and its providential limitations. We are 
carried quite beyond and within many traditional and con- 
ventional conceptions of our religion, and meet the wonder 
eye to eye, mind to mind, heart to heart. It may be long 
before we wake up to the sense of words which have lost 
half their meaning for us through usage and custom; but if 
we are patient and persistent, the reality which they express 
grows upon our minds beyond our utmost thought, and 
gradually they come to be to us just what they are, and to 
contain for us just what they do contain. 

We see at a glance, as in reading the other Epistles, that 
the religion with which they are occupied had a historic 
Founder, and it will be convenient to ask first whether 
there are in these letters any facts, natural or supernatural, 
in the life of this Founder that are reported by this writer 
upon the testimony of others, or as a part of his own experi- 
ence. And we find that ina Church that owes its faith 
under God to his preaching, he reminds his converts of 
certain good tidings, a gospel that he had preached to 
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them, which they had received, and which is making 
them strong in circumstances of great trial. He gives as 
follows a brief recital of human and superhuman events in 
the career of one whom he calls Christ. 

In accordance with predictions in ancient Hebrew Script- 
ures, given by inspiration of God, Christ died as in some 
sense an offering or remedy for sin, and was buried. On 
the third day after his death he had risen from his burial, 
also in fulfillment of Scriptural prophecies. He was seen by 
one and another, and by all the twelve (the number having 
been completed as we conclude, unless “the twelve ” is a 
general expression for the band of apostles), by a larger 
body of brethren — more than five hundred of them, —and 
by all of these at once, and by himself last of all, and as it 
were out of due time, and as a wonder of grace, seeing that 
he had been no original disciple, but, on the contrary, a per- 
secutor of disciples. He makes no distinction between his 
own seeing and that of the others, though his own was 
much later in time—according to the conjecture of some, 
about seven years after the crucifixion,—and as we should 
add, if we were reading our letter by the light of the Book 
of Acts, and not rather in its own light, subsequent to the 
last manifestation which is signalled as the Ascension. Dr. 
Noyes substitutes “ he appeared” for our common rendering 
“he was seen,” and with good reason; for the Greek carries 
with it an intimation of accompanying glory and wonder, as 
of One shining out upon us from another and higher sphere ; 
in the body and yet out of the body; to be recognized and 
yet dazzling us in the act of recognition; not so much an 
ubiding as a vanishing splendor. ‘So we preached and so 
ye believed.” 

It appears from the first letter that the Apostle and his 
followers were entirely agreed as to the reality of the death, 
burial, and resurrection or reappearing of Jesus, and this 
last persuasion is especially emphasized by the contrast into 
which it is brought with the saying of some that there is no 
resurrection of the dead, a saying which Paul vehemently 
censures as inconsistent with the belief that Christ rose 
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from the dead. It is very interesting to note with what a 
firm grasp all held to the “ Appearing,” — no whisper of dis- 
sent as to that! Moreover, in the judgment of Paul, this 
conviction was not something secondary or accidental. “If 
Christ hath not risen, then is our preaching vain, and vain 
also is your faith.” To him the triumph over the grave 
declared Jesus to be the Son of God with power, no male- 
factor, but the Holy One, and his expectation of a life to come 
was grounded upon and shaped by his belief that the Lord 
had come forth from the grave. We shall not all indeed 
sleep as he slept; but we shall all be changed, — this cor- 
ruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put 
on immortality. We see, accordingly, that Paul did not 
preach the immortality of the disembodied soul, and a life 

beyond the grave which has no relation through its organ- 
- ism with the life of man on earth. He seems to say, “No 
resurrection from the dead, no immoitality.” The two 
things are blended in his conception. Christ is not an 
exception to the law of death and dissolution, but a most 
needed, nay, indispensable, illustration and transcendent 
example of another law of life and transfiguration. He 
leaves no place for any doctrine of immortality save in this 
form. Not to believe in the resurrection of the dead is to 
have hope in Christ only as to this life. This form of the 
great expectation was vital to him, the precise persuasion 
which the rising of Jesus was meant to encourage, the har- 
vest of which that event was the first fruits, the body of 
what else would be a mere shade. The question arises 
here, Did the dissenters only object to the form of the 
doctrine, did they believe and admit that the dying pass into 
life and immortality, whilst they denied only what may 
properly be called resurrection, the taking up of an old and 
dissolving organism into a new embodiment, the clothing 
upon of the mortal? It may be; though in that unbelieving 
age, and in that skeptical Corinth it is not likely ; but if so, 
their creed was to Paul a mere ghost-faith all too shadowy 
in comparison with his ardent and definite conviction. 
Strange, too, he implies as the creed of those who had had 
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in their own knowledge of Jesus since he was laid in the 
grave, such a wondrous example of what life from the dead 
may be. If they meant to assert that the mortal cannot put 
on immortality, or the corruptible incorruption, and that a 
proper resurrection of the dead is incredible, they were 
virtually denying —so Paul implies —what they had always 
professed to believe, the resurrection of Jesus. Was not 
that a rising from the grave? Had any ever resolved that 
great instance into a ghost-story? Had any ever produced 
the mouldering remains of the crucified Jesus? They could 
only have said in reply that the resurrection of Jesus was 
exceptional and miraculous, and shed no light upon the way 
of our passing through death; and so they must have said, 
because however they might object to Paul’s conclusions 
from the fact, the fact itself remained unquestioned. It was 
the gospel which they had ever received. In the face of 
their difficulty as to a general resurrection, they not only did 
not deny but affirmed the resurrection of Jesus, and in so 
doing they have put that affirmation before us at the farthest 
possible remove from an idle tale accepted by unreflecting 
and uncritical persons, who felt no difficulty in allowing that 
an organism may be changed from what we call earthly into 
what we call heavenly. And the Church has steadily repeated 
the affirmation of that day. It asserts, as it asserted then, 
the rising of Jesus, soul and body, from the grave. It pro- 
claims, too, the resurrection of the body as a part of the 
Christian creed, but deals less gently than Paul did with 
those who deny such a resurrection, for he seems still to 
have regarded these opposers as fellow-Christians, though in 
grievous error, and likely by their difficulties and denials to 
make shipwreck of the faith. The Church may well find in 
the doctrine of Paul, not only the essence and substance, 
but the very body and form of our persuasion of the life to 
come. The Apostle teaches the coming forth from the body 
of death of an undying germ which creates about itself or 
gathers unto itself the new celestial body, and this teaching 
should be very welcome to all who cannot believe in an 
immortality of unembodied thought as our only heavenly 
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inheritance. Are we not rapidly coming to the dictum 
of Faraday that “the primordial elements are simply 
spherules of force”? The dualism of matter and spirit 
becomes to all who accept this saying, the unity of life 
indestructible and all-pervading, going out in numberless 
varieties, in fashions terrestrial and celestial, now in the 
image of the earthly, and now in the image of the heavenly, 
now in flesh and blood which the grave must swallow up, 
dust to dust, ashes to ashes, now in a form unappreciable to 
outward sense, but not absolutely hidden from inward vision, 
and adjusted to that kingdom of God which flesh and blood 
cannot inherit. In the appearings of Jesus, those transcend-_ 
ent experiences to which Paul testifies, there was a trans- 
mutation of the corruptible into the incorruptible, so that 
the terrestrial became the celestial, the body that was laid 
in the tomb the imperishable and glorified form of the Son 
of God. So it shall be with all who shall not sleep but 
shall be changed; whilst for those whose dust has been 
resolved into the dust of earth, the new organism shall be 
evolved from some soul-germ, not-now transmuting the old 
body, but creating the new body which it pleaseth God to 
give, incorruptible, undefiled, never to fade away, and eternal 
in the heavens. 

We have dwelt so much at length upon this Pauline 
doctrine of the resurrection, that it may be well again to 
draw a deep line between his testimony to the great fact of 
the Lord’s reappearing and what may seem to some the 
fallible inferences of the Apostle from the miracle. These 
reappearings of Jesus as of one very near to them, and who 
is preparing them for his great and final appearing or com- 
ing, are an undeniable characteristic of the first quarter 
century of Christianity. Paul speaks of Jesus as one might 
speak of a friend close at hand to whom he could resort at 
any time for counsel. He calls upon him, not as we pray to 
God, but as we invoke the help of one wiser, better, stronger, 
holier, than we are, an example, by the way, which should 
never have been suffered to disturb the unity of our Chris- 
tian worship of the Father. It has no relation to that 
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supreme act of the soul. A Book of the New Testament 
which is second only to these letters in the abundant evi- 
dences for its genuineness, we mean the “ Revelation,” sup- 
plies the most various illustrations of this feature of early 
Christian life. In this Book the Lord is represented as ever 
ready to break forth in his supreme glory, or in the perfec- 
tion of his gentleness and beauty. The poet of the Apoca- 
lypse writes as one who sees and is describing what is 
passing before his eyes in that very hour. In a very striking 
passage of his English Literature, Taine contrasts Milton’s 
pictures of heavenly scenery and persons with Revelations 
i., 12, and following: — 

What a fall! To measure it, read a true Christian poem, the Apoca- 


lypse. I copy half-a-dozen verses; think what it has become in the 
hands of the imitator :— 


“ And I turned to see the voice that ase with me. And being turned 
I saw seven golden candlesticks. 


“ And in the midst of the seven candlesticks one like unto the Son of 
man, clothed with a garment down to the foot, and girt about the paps 
with a golden girdle. 

“ His head and his hairs were white like wool, as white as snow, and his 
eyes were as a flame of fire. 

“ And his feet like unto fine brass, as if they burned in a furnace; and 
his voice as the sound of many waters. 

“ And he had in his right hand seven stars ; and out of his mouth went a 
sharp, two-edged sword; and his countenance was as the sun shineth in 
his strength. 

«“ And when I saw him, I fell at his feet as dead.” 

«“ And when I saw him,” writes St. John, “I fell at his feet as dead.” 
When Milton was arranging his celestial show, he did not fall as dead. 


And it goes alone with this recognition of One who 
was scarcely hidden and abundant in his revealings that 
the experience of these manifestations was so wide-spread 
and general, not the privilege of here and there a chosen 
and disciplined saint, as of Theresa of Spain, who was so 
sure that again and again she had seen the Lord, but 
of any or all in whom the Word of Faith had found an 
answering faith. Jews might cut short the term of the 
Lord’s mortal years, the cross might rise just before the 
path of earthly life had been half traversed, but such a Being 
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as his the grave could not hold, and the morning of the 
third day gave the Lord again to his disciples to die no 
more. Even those Corinthians who said “there is no resur- 
rection of the dead,” were, in some way past our finding out, 
the disciples of the risen Jesus. 

But we should misunderstand the teaching of Paul if we 
were to conclude that it began only in this testimony to the 
death and resurrection of Jesus, and went forward mainly 
in inferences from the outward fact of his reappearing. 
This has been a favorite modern conception of Christian 
preaching, but it is altogether alien to what we find to have 
been the entrance of the Word into that City of Corinth. 
It was not merely good tidings of a supernatural evefit, fol- 
lowed by a debate about it, with fresh trials of the witnesses, 
and constant recapitulations of the original testimony. It 
was no appeal to the mere understanding; it was not an 
argument begun and concluded, or supposed to be concluded. 
The new religion was first of all, and beyond all, a spiritual 
and moral experience wrought into each soul, and into all 
souls together by the present God. Apostles, evangelists, 
pastors, teachers, ministers, by whom they believed as God 
gave to every man, spoke to them of Jesus, and their hearts 
burned within them, their spiritual and moral faiths and 
hopes were quickened and instructed, God was revealed to 
them as their heavenly Father, and they came to themselves 
in penitence and new resolve in coming to him; man also was 
seen to be the child of God and their brother, and the 
horizon of their world was indefinitely enlarged. In the 
providence of God the wisest of men—so their teacher 
wrote —had been shown to be incompetent to reason out a 
religion, to reach up to and find the perfect One in the way 
of philosophy, and so it pleased the Father to reach down 
to his children in such completeness of manifestation that 
the truth could scarcely any more be hidden save from the 
obstinate and perverse. Jesus had been sent into the world 
to be the author and finisher of faith. His coming in the 
flesh and his manifestation in the body, and his sublime 
self-renunciation had supplied the objective basis for a 
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world-religion in which Gentile as well as Jew might have 
part. The instrument had been provided, and the way had 
been opened for the perpetual proceeding of the Divine 
Spirit in the work of revival, reconciliation, and redemp- 
tion. “It pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to 
save them who should believe.” He had sent forth those 
whose words would be eagerly welcomed and assimilated by 
all souls that had any experience of a sacred hunger and 
. thirst. It was a movement the success of which was con- 
ditioned, first, by the abundance of the gift of God (by grace 
ye are saved); second, by the receptivity of man. The 
preachers commended themselves to every man’s conscience 
in the sight of God, and those who heard them might know 
and comprehend the things which were freely given them of 
God. They could have all that they would take into 
honest and good hearts. The everywhere reported, and it is 
likely already partially recorded, life of Jesus was the text 
upon which the Holy Spirit made the commentary. And 
we note especially that it was a religion for plain people, 
and not dependent for its success upon attainments in theol- 
‘ogy or philosophy, or human learning of any kind. It 
appealed to the common sense, the common conscience, the 
common heart. It would soon have a theology and a chris- 
tology, but as yet it was only a religion. Knowledge should 
be added to faith; truth would presently become reasoned 
truth; acute minds would begin to theorize about the marvel- 
ous facts which the Evangelists were publishing to the world, 
and the wonderful experiences to which they were testifying; 
but as yet there was very little of this sort; there would be 
time enough for this after Christians should have made 
greater progress in every-day Christianity, and by doing the 
will had prepared themselves to learn of the doctrine. Paul 
puts the supreme emphasis upon what he calls the foolish- 
ness or the artlessness of preaching, taught perhaps, as some 
one has suggested, by his slender success in reasoning with 
the philosophers of Athens, where, though he found a syna- 
gogue, he was unable to gather a church. He does not hesi- 
tate to allow, nay, he claims as an excellence, that the truth 
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which he preached was true only to the spiritually-minded, 
not a communication to be passed upon by the senses or by 
the understanding, but appealing only to the spirit in man 
which is the candle of the Lord. Quoting from Isaiah lxiv., 4, 
he reminds them of “the things which eye hath not seen, 
and ear hath not heard, and which have not entered into the 
heart of man, the great things which God hath prepared for 
those that love him,” — these, he says, God has revealed to 
us by his Spirit, and this revelation must be spiritually dis- 
cerned through the contact of the human spirit with the 
Spirit of God; to the unspiritual it is foolishness. “We 
have the mind of Christ.” Paul laments the hinderances to 
his work which he had found in the unspiritual condition of 
those whom he had been striving to teach, and that on 
account of their want of preparedness he had been obliged 
to seek them on their lower plane, giving them only the 
rudiments of the Gospel. He complains that instead of 
rising into its great faiths and hopes they were already per- 
verting it to the purposes of sect, and magnifying the differ- 
ences which lay upon the surface instead of going down to 
the roots of the great matter, and seeking to appropriate its 
inmost life. One can well understand why it should have 
been so in such a city as Corinth, and among a people so 
dominated by sense and passion. 

We gain additional light upon the way of God in his deal- 
ings with this early Church when we find that the revelation 
which he is making to them through Christ and the Apostles 
is committed to men who though inspired are yet fallible, 
and still wait for more light, and do not claim to speak with 
absolute authority. In a certain sense they are all learners 
together, the teachers as well as the taught. The Apostles 
are stewards of divine mysteries who are striving to be faith- 
ful. They are all making their appeal to the life of Christ. 
They have those unsearchable riches to draw upon. They 
have that sure foundation to build upon. Some of their 
work will stand, some will not. They must wait for a 
final approval until the Lord shall come again in judg- 
ment, and apply a test which will be controllingly moral. 
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Paul does not in the exercise of apostolic authority draw a 
hard and fast line which might include all Christian truth 
in all its bearings and applications. Other foundation, 
indeed, can no man lay than is laid which is Christ, and 
his own growth was rather of the spirit than of the intellect, 
distinctively Christian.. There are certain great facts and 
deep experiences which abide; but the religion is still a 
movement, a growth, a drawing near of God to man and of 
man to God, of which they have experienced only the begin- 
ning, and which is so determined by spiritual and moral 
conditions that it cannot be hastened. And the ministra- 
tions of Paul seem to have been more than usually hindered 
by peculiarities of mental and bodily constitution. He had 
his way to make, like other preachers, to the souls of his 
hearers, and it was often, because of his weakness and his 
fears and his much trembling, a hard way; and when he got 
the victory and was cheered, as he continually was, by a great 
success, it was a demonstration of the Spirit, the flowing in 
upon his heart and the flowing out from his heart of the 
very life of God. It is difficult to see that he had any real 
advantage over modern apostles and missionaries save in his 
nearness to God. He made a better figure, he himself tells 
us, as a writer than as a speaker, and we may be sure that 
he brought men to God chiefly because he himself was so 
utterly and absolutely bound up in God, as he had found 
Him in Christ. It was purely a moral and spiritual triumph. 
As between himself and the other Apostles, Paul is ready to 
assert his authority and magnify his office. Are they minis- 
ters of Christ, so is he; but in the nearness and immanence 
of the Spirit, the Giver of an unexhausted and inexhaustible 
Revelation, all ministers of the Gospel, however gifted, are 
quite secondary. The religion is grander than any interpre- 
tation of it, even than his. The time has not come for 
saying who understands it best, whether Paul, or Apollos, or 
Cephas, or those who, it may be, refusing to resort to any 
intermediate teachers, claimed to be directly guided by 
Christ himself. Wait until the divine Person shall again 
appear. It has not been written out. It has not been 
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formulated. It is all entrusted to persons and, chiefly and 
beyond all, to Him. It is not a matter of symbolic books, of 
articles of faith, of sayings from the lips of Jesus which 
admit of only one fair and rational interpretation; it is not 
so much truth commended by so much miracle, or by the 
word of one who claims to speak with absolute authority. 
It is, that all of us together, teacher and disciples, we are 
mastered by the Crucified, sharing now his humiliation and 
his suffering, and hoping ere long to share his glory. The 
sign which the Jews required was not given, no sign we 
mean that was to them conclusive. The wisdom which the 
Greeks sought was not offered. However accompanied and 
illustrated, the supreme influence was inward and spiritual, 
wrought through the story of a divine Sufferer, as it came 
from the lips and was seen in the lives of men to whom he 
had become all in all. We may picture the Christian world 
of that day as occupied with the everywhere recounted 
story of Jesus, rich to overflowing with his precious sayings, 
each one ready to hear and tell some new thing about him, 
the abundance not to be set down in books, evangelists 
every where, the gospel fashioning itself upon the lips before 
it became a record, the original eye-witnesses and hearers 
eagerly sought for and questioned by a multitude of pil- 
grims, the minds of men in a state of marvelous religious 
exaltation, God-encompassed and God-possessed, not weigh- 
ing probabilities, sifting evidence, arguing, defending, but 
only careful to understand and use aright the most unques- 
tioned and abundant revelations. 

And here there is room to note the writer’s recognition of 
a substantial agreement between his teachings and those of 
of other apostles who directly or indirectly had fashioned 
the Christianity of the Church in Corinth. Differences 
there were between the doctrine of Peter and that of Paul, 
but not antagonisms. They taught the same essential truths. 
We saw in the Epistle to the Galatians that the the writer’s 
difficulty with Peter related not so much to what he 
preached, as to his failure to conform his practice to his 
preaching. We found that if there was any Judaizing fac- 
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tion in the early Church, James and not Peter was the head 
of it, and that the troubles at Antioch, to which Paul refers 
in writing to the Galatians, were made by certain who 
came, or, it may be, only claimed to come, from James. And 
in these letters Paul only emphasizes his title to their 
special allegiance as their first teacher, and asks as his right 
an attentive hearing for Timothy, his disciple and delegate, 
who will explain to them anew his ways in the churches. 
He writes like one who with due regard to others has also 
a just respect for his own convictions, and an assurance of 
his own fidelity. Nevertheless there is a puzzling reference 
to opponents who are seriously hindering the work of the 
Apostle in Corinth, and in the name of the Gospel are defer- 
ring its triumphs. Who are they? We cannot say. They 
are Hebrews; they claim to be in some sense apostles; they 
preach the Gospel; they expound the Scriptures; they seem 
to be making sacrifices for the cause in which they are 
engaged ; they bring letters of commendation; they make a 
brave show;. but Paul does not hesitate to denounce them 
as impostors, evil-workers disguised as angels of light, adul- 
terating the word of God. What could have been their 
object? Had the Church already made such progress as to 
gather in much base material? Were there some who had 
accepted it in a superstitious and altogether superficial way, 
and were perverting its pure doctrines to selfish purposes ? 
It is hard to see how this could have been the case. But to 
our minds the insoluble difficulty gives a reality to the 
picture of Christian life in this ancient city. Here, too, 
the truth is making its way against the obstacles which 
belong to our human condition. The Gospel is not thrust 
in upon men, nor so pressed upon the world’s acceptance as 
to preclude all opposition. The heavens do not so open over 
the head of Paul as to signal his apostleship beyond all gain- 
sayers. He must again and again plead and exhort. It is 
the work of the Divine Spirit which is going forward, but 
always through men, who are now strong, now weak; and 
even the signs and wonders and mighty deeds wrought 
among them do not make unnecessary the persuasions of the 
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devoted Apostle. And these strange and almost inexplica- 
ble hinderances are occasions for bringing into the light 
the singular endurance of this early Christian teacher. We 
see what his religion is costing him, and his sore trials 
become measures of the impression which his Master had 
made upon heart and conscience, whilst his cheerfulness 
under them witnesses for the abundance of those visions and 
revelations of the Lord of which he is half glad and half 
ashamed to boast. We can scarcely understand how flesh 
and blood could\ have borne such hardness. Save for these 
letters we should never have known what a price this man 
then so obscure was ready and happy to pay for the privi- 
lege of Christian apostleship. His own graphic story, wrung 
from him by we know not what fickleness and folly of these 
childish converts, enables us to picture his long career of 
martyrdom, and hardly leaves room in all those years, of 
which we have no other record, for anything save for “stripes 
above measure, prisons frequent, deaths immanent.” Five 
times he had received from the Jews the legal forty stripes 
save one, thrice he had been beaten with rods, once he had 
been stoned, thrice shipwrecked, and once cast out upon 
mid-ocean. And we must add to this story of what seems 
to have been but the least part of his hardships, that he was 
a man of sensitive, anxious temperament, pursuing, too, a 
narrow way which must needs be much his own, and ap- 
pointed to a foremost place among those who never quite 
understood, perhaps never altogether trusted him, but were 
continually tempted to reconvert his very converts, and by 
their half sympathy even gave color to the cruel charge of 
certain unscrupulous opponents, that he, the greatest martyr 
of them all, was a crafty and self-seeking person. No small 
part of these letters is given up to a defense of his character 
and motives, and an earnest assertion of his claims to be a 
true Apostle, and the guide to whom, so far as to any 
human teacher, they were bound to defer beyond all others. 
We cannot help asking ourselves what is it that has engaged 
this Hebrew of the Hebrews in this warfare at his own 
charges with his own countrymen? Wherever did he find 
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in the Scriptures of his people just such a Christ as he 
declares this Jesus to have been? If he be not wise beyond 
the rest, he is the maddest of the mad. Every one seems to 
be against him, even those whom he claims as brethren, and 
who do not disown him in terms; he gathers congregations 
and wins followers beyond any teacher, and chiefly through 
him the new religion is spreading far and wide among the 
Gentiles, and the care of all the churches comes upon him ; 
but every new convert is a fresh perplexity, a possible per- 
vert or backslider, for all is crude, a seething and fermenting 
and chaotic mass, a community just waking into religious 
and moral consciousness, talking deliriously, hanging as it 
were between two worlds, and the best must be dealt with 
as children, and are hardly as tractable as savages, for it is 
always more difficult to deal with a broken-down civilization 
than with a savagery which has never known the way of 
light. The faith and courage that sufficed to fashion such a 
world to order and beauty did not spring from the commu- 
nities to which this teacher was providentially sent. He 
brought the life with him, and it was, as he tells us, the 
gift of God in Christ, and not his own. It is best explained 
as the result of a revering and all-absorbing love for a 
Person who was the unfailing fountain of a still increas- 
ing life and a direct influence. Paul holds on and holds 
out as one who has a friend always at his side, in whose 
strength he can do, and in whose patience he can bear 
all things.. It has been customary to trace all this new 
stream of religious tendency to the universal belief among 
Christians of the resurrection of Jesus. But to our minds 
as we read these earliest records of our faith, even that 
mighty sign seems but the outward accompaniment and 
illustration of a work which from the day when Jesus began 
to preach had been going forward in the souls of men. We 
cannot but recall the words of Jesus, “If they believe not 
Moses and the Prophets, neither will they be persuaded, 
though one rose from the dead.” We do not mean thatthe 
fact was created by the faith; but we are just as sure that 


the faith was not created by the fact. The fact was rather 
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an object for faith to feed upon, and by which it might grow 
and be instructed. It all depended in the last resort upon 
the person of Christ himself. They only who were touched 
and blessed by him were brought within reach of the helpful 
wonders which were wrought by him and in him. To men 
dominated by their senses and understanding, the evidence 
for the resurrection could never have been absolutely con- 
clusive. They would still have spoken of Jesus as one who 
was dead, but whom Paul affirmed to be alive. Are we 
questioning the reality of the resurrection? Nay, we are 
emphasizing the reality of the operation and influence of the 
Holy Spirit to which beyond every thing else these letters of 
Paul bear witness upon every page, and almost in every line. 
Shall that reality of realities be treated as shadowy, a super- 
stition of those days of enthusiasm? How could that be 
called the teaching of a present God which was simply a 
conclusion from a well-attested and not-to-be-forgotten niir- 
acle? The inward man, the man that is to be when earth 
shall have come to an end, had far more to do than outward 
sense with the beholding of the Lord in his risen and trans- 
figured state. Thomas, spite of his difficulties, was still 
within the mastery of that life of God in Jesus, and was per- 
mitted to see what was hidden so far as we know from 
Gamaliel and the rest, who calmly watched the new move- 
ment, but somehow were never lifted into that river of God 
which is so full of healing waters, or above the blinding 
mists of earth. 
We may pass now from the study of our religion in its 
impressions upon this great revealer of its thought and life, 
and attempt some estimate of its divine energies as they are 
to be traced in the spiritual and moral condition of this 
Corinthian Church. What kind of men and women were 
these who already in this great commercial city and in the 
rush of this busy world had begun to profess and call them- 
selves Christians? In endeavoring to answer this question 
it is necessary to heed the oft-repeated caution, that our 
letters should be read and interpreted according to their 
main drift, and not piecemeal. Detach some passages from 
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their connection, and you would say, It is a glorious Church, 
without spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing. Fasten your 
eyes upon other chapters, and you may exclaim, It is no 
church at all, and these people in Corinth can hardly be 
distinguished from the votaries of mad and unclean super- 
stitions that are rushing in from the East upon Grecian and 
Roman cities to the dismay of the civil authorities. We are 
almost ready to admit that Tacitus was not wholly without 
excuse when he wrote of Christians as “ per flagitia invisos” 
— hated on account of their moral enormities, — and of their 
religion as an “execrable superstition, most likely to be 
brought to a city into which all atrocious and shameful 
things are sure to flow.” And even when we study the 
letters as a whole it is not easy at once to bring into one 
picture the sharp contrasts which are registered as the writer 
turns hither and thither, fastening upon this or that, and it 
may be writing from his own changing moods and alterna- 
tions of anxiety and hope. Let me recall to the reader some 
of these contrasts. In the opening of the First Epistle Paul 
writes that he always “thanks God on their behalf for the 
grace which is given them by Jesus Christ, that in every- 
thing they are enriched by him, in all utterance and in all 
knowledge, and that they come behind in no gift.” And yet 
on the other hand they “are carnal, and walk as men,” and 
among them. are “envying, and strife, and divisions,” and 
some of them are puffed up, and call for the rod rather than 
the spirit of meekness. But this is by no means the worst. 
There were those who carried complaints against fellow- 
believers to the heathen tribunals in disloyalty to all true 
brotherhood, and for some the Supper of the Lord to which 
we shall hereafter have occasion to refer had become an 
occasion for gluttony and drunkenness, whilst, shameful to 
set down, professed disciples had sunk lower than the Gen- 
tiles into vices which might scarcely be named. But, again, 
repentance and reform have followed upon faithful reproof ; 
they are, as before, Paul’s rejoicing as he looks forward to the 
day of the Lord Jesus; and when he reminds them how they 
sorrowed to repentance, and were filled with anxiety, indig- 
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nation, fear, vehement desire, revenge, and had approved 
themselves clear in the matter laid to their charge, we nat; 
urally look to see them addressed as established and alto- 
gether trustworthy disciples. What means then the writer’s 
earnest pleading for himself, as it were afresh, in the closing 
portions of the Second Letter? What means language which 
is almost stern and minatory? Why does he hint that the 
more abundantly he loves them the less he is loved, that he 
“fears lest when he comes he shall not find them such as he 
would, and that he shall be found unto them such as they 
would not; lest there be debates, envyings, wraths, strifes, 
back-bitings, whisperings, swellings, tumults; lest when he 
shall come, his God will humble him among them, and, worse 
than all, he shall bewail many which have sinned already, 
and have not repented of the uncleanness, and fornication, 
and lasciviousness which they have committed? Indeed, so 
violent and pronounced are these contrasts that one might 
almost conclude that the Corinthians had become Jews first 
by way of preparing themselves to be Christians; for of all 
people the Jews have been at once the best and the worst; 
the most devout and the most stiff-necked and untoward; at 
once and in the same persons seemingly a savor of life and a 
savor of death, as so conspicuously and almost beyond all 
finding out, in their great King and Psalmist David, criminal 
of criminals, and penitent of penitents. 

It is, on the whole, a rather disheartening picture of a 
Christian Church. It may well startle and offend some who 
have assumed that the first fruits will be the most perfect, 
and that a primitive company of disciples will be an example 
for all time of unity and simplicity in doctrine, and purity in 
life. But if we are brought back somewhat roughly and 
painfully to the realities of early Christianity, and see that 
then as now evil and good were strangely blended, and that 
the progress of the Church, from infancy to maturer years, 
was no exception to the rule of slow growth, we are all the 
more impressed with the abundance of spiritual and moral 
power which could ensure even so much Christianity as we 
find in such a city as Corinth. For we must steadily bear in 
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mind that when Paul went there in the fullness of the bless- 
ing of the Gospel of Christ, he found a corruption which 
more than justified the proverbial ill-repute of the more an- 
cient community, and showed that it had suffered a decline 
even from the low moral plane of its earlier days. Roman 
freedmen had taken the places of freeborn Greeks; the city 
was given up to the accumulation of wealth, and swarmed 
with a homeless population gathered from various lands, and 
more likely to join for evil than for good. It was a world 
from which an evangelist might almost have thought it right 
to turn aside, strengthening himself with the remembered 
warning of the Master, “ Cast not your pearls before swine, 
lest they trample them under their feet and turn again and 
rend you.” What hope to plant and nourish up a Christian 
Church in such a besotted city! What chance here for even 
babes in Christ! Shut out from the synagogues of the Jews 
by their bigotry, what remains for the preachers save to go 
to the next city, and leave this seemingly God-forsaken peo- 
ple to their dismal fate? And Corinth would have been 
passed by, and there would have been no church in Corinth, 
and no Epistles to the Corinthians, had it not been the day 
of God’s power. It was a necessity to Paul to preach the 
Gospel even then and there, and the entrance of that word 
was as when creative Light first shone in upon chaos. The 
result is just what we should look for when a transcendent 
religion is bold to utter itself in God’s time indeed, but as it 
seems to us, out of place and out of season. Largely it will 
be the Light shining in uncomprehending darkness, and 
yet there will be those who will receive and profit by the 
word. You shall have a church; but it will not be a little 
band of holy persons engaged to walk in ways altogether 
excellent; it will be a company of sorely tempted and ex- 
ceedingly human men and women who will give to the 
evangelist no end of anxiety, and will supply sadly frequent 
occasions for the exercise of the strictest discipline. Paul 
did not gather his church, as we, though of this nineteenth 
century of the Gospel, are tempted to do, in the respectable 
quarters of Corinth, and visit the remainder of the city only 
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under the escort and protection of such police as may then 
have been provided; perhaps the best people, if there were 
any, would hardly have listened to one who seemed to them 
only a vagrant and fanatical Hebrew; but it is likely that 
the best were only more cultivated:'than the worst. He 
could only plunge into the darkness and the corruption, and 
in the face of the most appalling discouragements create the 
world he would have. I measure the Christianity of that 
day, and the fullness of the being and the magic of the 
personality of its founder by what I see in this city. I 
am moved to admire the measure of success which had 
attended the planting of Paul, the watering of Apollos, the 
steady, uncompromising protest of this writer against the 
short-comings and grievous faults that are unhesitatingly 
brought into the light in his censures; and how, even where 
all things seem to be against him, he proposes no aims short 
of the highest, and to a people just emerging from the 
grossest heathenism declares not indeed as the possibility of 
the day, but as the promise of the future, the more excellent 
way of charity. It is clear enough that such a religion did 
not in any sense go out from them, but must have come to 
them. Undoubtedly, too, the Christianity of Corinth would 
have been more consistent and complete had its disciples en- 
countered more opposition; for there is no evidence that they 
were much hindered in their profession of their new religion 
except by the Jews, and the Jews would not have been 
allowed to interfere with any except their own countrymen. 
Their apostle had met with trouble of every sort, and had 
found that when he was weak he was strong; but these con- 
verts of his had not as yet awakened the jealousy of the 
Roman government, which in its calm judicial-way was still 
engaged to secure to all orderly persons the rights of citizen- 
ship; and even under the shadow of the cross they were 
living a life of luxury, and trying to be Christians in the 
blaze of worldly prosperity. Nothing can more strikingly 
witness for the marvel and the mystery of Christianity than 
the fact that such a community should have received into 
its heart the living germ of the new religion, and be en- 
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gaged, however imperfectly, to live the new life of faith, 
hope, and charity. And the Church was there, not indeed 
mature, but in its infancy, and only exercising itself in its 
new graces, and struggling out of the miry clay and up into 
the light. The old evil forces sometimes recovered their 
sway, but the power of the religion was too great that any 
considerable ‘number should fall back into heathenism and 
become thoroughly apostate; they declined rather into a de- 
generate and perverted Christianity which at least witnessed 
for the Hand that had once rested so mightily upon them. 
And we are not to suppose that the abuses which all seem 
to have been ready to tolerate could be laid to the charge of 
more than a handful of the community. Paul blames their 
lax discipline and their allowance of membership and fellow- 
ship to any, more or few, and most likely they were few, 
whose gross conduct made it plain that the spirit of Jesus 
was not in them, and whose manner of life must bring 
reproach upon those who were nothing and worse than 
nothing if not holy. Doubtless there were many sincere 
and pure Christians among them, and, as the apostle 
hints, these needed only the fires of persecution, for which 
they had not long to wait, to separate the wood, hay, and 
stubble from the pure gold. It is easy enough to see, how- 
ever, that this ancient Church could have been no pleasant 
religious home to a fastidious Christian impatient of super- 
stition and a half-instructed conscience, and more ready to 
exclude from the fold all who seemed to be unworthy than 
to give them, if possible, the knowledge of a better way, and 
fill them with faith and courage to walk in it. It was rather 
a Church to work in than to take comfort in; it was no 
saints’ rest and pavilion from the strife of tongues. It cor- 
responded very closely to the kingdom which the Lord 
described in his parables of the leaven and of the mustard 
seed. Paul gives us in these letters much insight into the 
mystery, all the more precious because it is so plainly a 
transcript from his own experience, the open secret of his 
own redeemed and consecrated life. The Wonder of Judea, 
that recognized Presence of the living God in Jesus of Naz- 
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areth, that more than fulfillment of Jewish prophecy and 
Gentile expectation in the Son of Mary, was everywhere 
repeating itself in the thoughts of many hearts and in the 
religious consciousness of whole communities; and it was a 
Life to live by, to grow into, a redeeming, renewing, uplift- 
ing spirit, a spirit which as it made Jesus the Christ made 
men and women Christians, Christ being in them, a new 
faith, hope, charity. This blessed Power invaded and per- 
vaded and possessed one city after another, as men of 
humblest lineage but destined to a divine fame went about, 
their hearts filled to overflowing with heavenly love, and 
their lips clothed with truth and peace, telling what they 
had seen and heard and felt and knew. It was a ministra- 
tion which must needs be multitudinous in its sweep. Men 
and women who were scarcely prepared to profit by it were 
nevertheless open to the new influence,,and received into 
their souls the law of a higher life. In the first glow of 
awakening feeling they might rise above lifelong habits of 
animalism ; but soon they would find that in the struggle to 
be indeed a Christian a man’s foes are they of his own 
household, the passions with which he had once been at peace 
because their ends and his were the same, and himself of 
the earth earthy. The result is just what we find in Cor- 
inth, a world travailing with a mighty life, slowly and pain- 
fully developing from within into a better likeness to the 
Divine Lord, and through all conflicts and short-comings 
saved by hope. “But we all with unveiled face beholding 
in a mirror the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same 
image from glory to glory, as by the Lord, the Spirit.” 

Can any one think that the mere story of a remembered 
life, however wonderful and gracious, though recounted by 
those who heard the words of authority and saw the miracles, 
could so work in the world? Are we not almost compelled 
to allow that the apostles must have preached, and that the 
disciples must have received a living and present Lord, 
veiled, indeed, from their eyes and beyond their touch, but 
rich unto all who trusted in him and called upon him? 
The evangelists proclaimed not Jesus only, but that “ Jesus 
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is the Christ,” the Mediator of a new covenant, the Recon- 
ciler of man to God and of man to man, the Shepherd who 
is still seeking and folding his sheep, the representative 
man, the head and heart of a living, growing body, the 
Word still becoming flesh, and dwelling among us, and man- 
ifesting his glory. With this glory these letters are resplend- 
ent. We see in the apostle what the Master was, and he 
tells us that. there were not wanting those who followed him 
in his following of Jesus. In his letter to the Galatians, we 
read of the time when the Son of God “was revealed in 
him,” and how that light rose upon his world, and gave to 
his life a wholly new meaning. Since that day the revela- 
tion had been repeated in numberless souls, and was quickly 
spreading from heart to heart, and in that way from land to 
land, so that in these letters written’not long after the Epis- 
tle to the Galatians he speaks of what is shining “in our 
hearts,” and becoming a light of the world, and a life of 
men, as Jesus said it would. He had even hoped that from 
Corinth, as a missionary centre, evangelists should go out to 
make further conquests for the new truth, and the city gain 
a better report from a world which in times past it had done 
so much to corrupt. 

Before we leave this branch of our subject, let us try to 
put together in a few words the facts in the life of Jesus, 
and in the history of the earliest disciples, with the leading 
articles of Christian faith, as they are registered in our two 
letters to the Corinthians, unquestioned documents, it will 
be remembered, and original and genuine exponents of the 
religion of Christ, as it was in the beginning, and whilst as 
yet the life of the Founder was chiefly to be gathered from 
the teachings, and seen in the lives of his followers. In 
these letters Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, the Lord 
of glory, and the Foundation upon which all is to be built. 
Ye are Christ’s. This Lord is the Judge who will come in 
due time, and for whose coming they are always to be look- 
ing and preparing. And God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself, and from the Father by the Son the 
Holy Spirit ever proceeds; and by this Spirit the hearts of 
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men are renewed, and the minds of men are instructed, for 
they are all temples of the living God; and the new religion 
is distinguished from the old, in this as in so much else, that 
it is a ministration of the Spirit, a creative power in our be- 
ing. This Jesus who is the Head, was “crucified through 
weakness, but liveth by the power of God,” and “ was be- 
trayed,” having in the same night instituted “the Lord’s 
Supper” to “shew forth his death till he come,” a death 
which was inflicted by “princes of this world” (Herod and 
Pilate? ). Moreover, Christ died for our sins, rose on the 
third day, and on five occasions was manifested to his disci- 
ples, and will return to judge the world, which, in knowledge 
or unwittingly, is waiting for the Great Day. In Jesus as 
the suffering and crucified the power of the new religion is 
laid up. It is their privilege as disciples to have part in his 
sufferings. In him they all died to the world, and in this as 
in all the other experiences of the Christ he is to be the 
type of redeemed man. In a spiritual sense they are all to 
be conformed to him, sharing his life in an endeavor to be 
perfect, his death in dying to sin, his resurrection in rising 
into a purer conversation, and a release from spiritual and 
moral servitude, his ascension in drawing near to the 
Divine Presence, and the return of the spirit to God who 
gave it. And this we may fairly claim to have been the best 
religious mind of the people called Christians, in a city which 
but a few years before was without any knowledge of a way 
so blessed. 


Rurvs ELLs. 
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NATURAL SELECTION IN RELATION TO MAN. 


The manna, which fed the Israelites in the desert, and 
which, being a honey-like exudation of certain trees, was of 
earthly origin, the Jews believed fell from heaven. They 
called it the bread of heaven. They intimated to Jesus that 
he had not done so much as Moses did. Moses, they said, 
gave their fathers bread from heaven to eat. Jesus replied, 
*“ Moses did not give the bread of heaven. Your fathers,” 
said he, “ate the manna in the desert and are dead; but they 
who eat the bread which has now come from heaven will 
never die.” 


There is food, then, that comes from heaven, as well 
as food that comes out of the earth. The food that the 
earth produces is perishable, and serves only to maintain, 
for a limited period at the best, a perishable existence. The 
bread of heaven is imperishable, and sustains an existence to 
which there is no assignable limit. Both are necessaries of 
life; for both we must struggle. The necessity is upon us, 
an inexorable law; it cannot be evaded. 

In the earliest ages, before man became conscious of any 
other needs than those of his mortal existence, when he was 
a brute among other brutes, the food that comes from the 
earth was, of necessity, his one absorbing aim. Then was 
there the Struggle for Existence in its utmost severity. 
The stronger survived and the weaker perished. 

From those times, ages back, up to this hour, wherever, 
and so long as, there has been no consciousness of any wants 
save those of the perishable body, the same struggle for 
existence has continued. One after another whole tribes 
and nations of men have been forced to give up the struggle, 
and been driven out of existence by other and stronger 
nations. The law of Natural Selection has thus been as 
fully demonstrated in the case of the human race as in the 
case of other and inferior races. 
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But the effort of man to maintain himself, has been, and 
continues to be, something more than a bare struggle. It is 
a powerful and searching discipline. Contending with the 
elements, with other animals, and with his fellow-man for 
life, he has had powers awakened in him, evolved, if you 
please, of which he dreamed not that he was possessed, 
and by which the great Law has been made tributary to his 
triumph. By the use of fire and the manufacture of cloth- 
ing, he has bid defiance to the winter’s cold. There are no 
more impressive evidences of the power which has been 
called forth in him than he has given in his conflict with 
the elements, with the fiercest winds and waves. The sub- 
jugation of the huge ocean is his grandest physical victory. 
By snares and traps.and cunningly devised weapons, he has 
made himself lord of the brute world. “The strongest and 
fiercest of his fellow-creatures,” to borrow a few words of 
Sir John Herschel’s, “the whale, the elephant, the eagle, and 
the tiger are slaughtered by him to supply his most capri- 
cious wants, or tamed to do him service, or imprisoned to 
make him sport.” By observation of the methods of Nature, 
he has cast seed into the ground, and made his granaries 
fortresses against famine. 

Thus skill, forethought, inventive power, have been found 
to belong to man as plainly as teeth to the tiger and talons 
to the eagle. These are his weapons in the battle for life. 
By these his struggle for existence has been a constant series 
of more and more brilliant victories. At every step new 
and costlier trophies have decorated his triumphal way. 

He has, moreover, not only maintained life, with what 
wealth of ornament has he loaded it! Ever higher needs, 
finer appetites, have been felt, a hunger which demands for 
its gratification poetry and music and architecture and 
sculpture. and painting. 

And what is more, vastly more, while he has had to con- 
tend, not only with the elements and with the inferior races, 
but also with his fellow-man, social affections have been 
developed in him into vigorous and ever-widening activity. 
Men are not merely gregarious; they are social. The indi- 
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vidual readily learns to identify his welfare with the welfare 
of others, of many others, severally and collectively, and to 
labor for them as for himself, and to find his advantage in 
so doing. In the struggle for existence he discovers that 
he can best maintain his own being by struggling for the - 
maintenance of those who appeal most powerfully to his 
sympathy, and stimulate it to the greatest activity. In the 
case of the lower animals, when the weak are hunted by 
the strong, the fleetest of foot escape, the feeble and the 
lame fall behind and become the prey of their pursuers. 
But in man, sympathies come into play that prompt him to 
provide for the protection of the infirm, and to watch over 
their well-being as over his own. 

Here it is that we begin to catch a cheering glimpse of 
the way in which the working of thé Darwinian law of Nat- 
ural Selection and the Survival of the Fittest is modified in 
its results, as man is the subject of it. 

At first sight what a merciless look the law has, like some 
frightful engine ceaselessly at work, crushing individuals 
and whole races without number! And this other phrase 
which I am using, and which science has made popular, 
Struggle for Existence, — how harshly it sounds! As if all 
the forces of Nature were leagued in a conspiracy against life, 
and were sworn to make it impossible! As if all that is,— 
and so much is so delicate and fair and seems to spring from 
love delighting in beauty,— were born of an agony, a con- 
vulsive throe, and all creation were laboring under the 
curse, which according to the legend was of old pronounced 
upon woman! 

Relentless as the law looks, we cannot fail to perceive 
that in its operation upon the inferior orders of animated 
existence,— upon plants and animal, its ultimate effect is 
beneficent. Its result is to stock the world with the 
healthiest and best of every kind. It secures this advantage, 
it is true, at a high price, at the cost of myriads of the 
defective and the weak. Still, in respect of the lower 
forms of life, it is working towards the perfection of the 
universe. 
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While it is working thus, without pity, favoring the 
strong by a wholesale slaughter of the weak, in its action 
upon the human race its repulsive aspect undergoes a 
change. There comes over it an expression of benignity. 
The countenance of the sphinx, turned upon man, is the 
countenance of a woman. It takes the weak under its pro- 
tection by summoning to their aid those sympathies of our 
nature that render it a necessity for the strong to help and 
defend the weak as they themselves would come off conquer- 
ors in the struggle, and vindicate their fitness to live,— and 
to live forever. 

In laboring for others as for himself, man finds that his 
struggle for existence is twofold. As he must work for the 
food that comes out of the earth for his body, he must work 
also for the food that comes from Heaven, for the sustenance 
of that higher life, of which the exercise of his sympathetic 
affections renders him conscious. As he must struggle for 
both, so is it possible to labor for both without prejudice to 
either. To toil faithfully for daily bread, or for the wealth 
that furnishes the means of exerting a beneficent influence 
upon all human interests, is to be gathering nutriment for 
the higher life at the same time. By fidelity, by benevo- 
lence, perhaps without being aware of it, a man is nourishing 
soul as well as body. He is maintaining a deeper life than 
that of the mortal flesh. As his consciousness of this other 
life deepens, he learns that the outer life is best sustained by 
keeping watch over the life within, and using all the offices 
of life, however humble, as so many opportunities for the 
nourishment of his better nature. “Seek first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness,” said our great Teacher, “ and 
all needed things will be added to you.” That is, let truth, 
rectitude, unwearying charity be your highest aim, and all — 
else will go well with you. Should aught be withheld, you 
will be able to do without it; it will no longer be one of the 
things needed. 

It is no private opinion, no doctrine of theology, that I 
would fain make plain, but a fact, a law, evident in our very 
nature, as real as any fact in science. Were it realized in 
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our daily living, it would be apparent to the feeblest intelli- 
gence that this, this is the way in which the law of natural 
selection and the survival of the fittest is working in its 
dealing with man, the way in which the struggle for exist- 
ence is to result in victory for the weakest of the race. 

As things actually are, however, blinded by our animal 
passions, regarding the food that comes out of the earth as 
our only sustenance, at best we only dimly and occasionally 
discern how the case stands. We see it only as through a 
glass darkly. It is not so clear to us that the existence of 
the strong is inextricably wrapt up in the existence of the 
weak, but that we still give our chief regards, and direct our 
main efforts to the amassing, fairly or unfairly, of material 
good. The struggle for existence in which we are engaged, 
is still a struggle for this mortal existence mainly, and conse- 
quently we see what we see: the few enjoying a life fenced 
and padded all around with comforts and luxuries, insensi- 
ble to the cost of human happiness at which their luxuries 
are purchased, and vast masses of men struggling on to the 
death with want and ignorance and all their attendant ills. 

Thus, so long as the selfish appetites for wealth, position, 
and power predominate, it must needs be; it is an impossi- 
bility in the nature of things that it should be otherwise ; 
the law of natural selection must have its way as ruthlessly 
with the human race as in the vegetable and animal king- 
doms. 

In this state of things, the best that our philosophical 
philanthropists have to propose as feasible, is that poor 
aim, “the greatest happiness of the greatest number,” as if 
the happiness of all were quite out of the question, and 
some must necessarily go to perdition; as if any number, 
however large a proportion of our race it might be, could be 
made as happy as they are capable of being, so long as there 
should be any number, however small, that were hopelessly 
wretched. Rather let the cry be, The greatest happiness of 
the meanest individual breathing ! 

It cannot always be so. I trust in Truth, in Nature, in 
God. As intelligence, knowledge, wisdom increase, as they 
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must, a better time will come. Nothing can stop it. Truth 
is omnipotent. 

So long, however, as that which only pampers the lust 
of this perishable flesh, the love of animal ease and pleas- 
ure, has such an overruling charm for us all, the conse- 
quences must be such as we witness: these abounding evils 
which our benevolent agencies, numerous and busy as they 
are, may palliate, but cannot cure. The absorbing pursuit 
of material good, the struggle for this physical life alone, 
interferes with and obstructs the growth, the evolution, to 
use a scientific phrase —it means precisely the same thing 
as the grace of God, or the influence of the Holy Ghost, in 
Scriptural language; it is significant of the same fact, the 
same mystery,—the absorbing struggle for this physical 
existence, obstructs, I say, the activity of those social affec- 
tions by which we are made aware of the indissoluble unity 
of mankind, and apprehend the all-reconciling fact that, 
while one member, the very weakest, is suffering, all the 
members are suffering with it; that, in the great struggle for 
existence, so long as one, only one, is in peril of losing his 
foothold and being borne down, the whole great procession 
of the human race halts in its onward march, the whole 
creation groans and is in travail, waiting for the manifes- 
tation (the evolution?) of a son of God in that one strug- 
gling soul. 

Not only is the growth of our higher affections thus 
impeded, made as we are, how is it possible for any mortal 
man to give himself, body and soul, to the accumulation of 
material good without constant and imminent exposure, to 
be swayed by the feelings, motives, principles, or rather 
no-principles, which engender distrust, contempt, hatred, 
oppression, and war? How can he help being embittered 
and made hard by ill-will and jealousy and envy when he 
sees or fancies that others are more successful than he? 
What temptations to unfairness and fraud, or utter reckless- 
ness, swarm in his path! When discontent and contempt 
and malice are thus sown broadcast in the hearts of men, 
then are the weak despised, wronged, oppressed, and the 
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struggle for existence goes on as pitilessly as among the low- 
est savages. 

I turn gladly to the bright alternative. Let the food that 
comes from heaven be the great object; let truth, not only 
in thought, but in conduct, be the prevailing aim; let the 
sacred claims of the mind have due recognition, — then the 
severity of the struggle abates, and there comes the time 
when there will cease to be any struggle at all. Already, 
now, wherever only one is conspicuously of this high char- 
acter, devoted to these good ends, all within the range of his 
influence are cheered and strengthened for the conflict, not 
only by his arm always extended to help the weak, but by 
the inspiration of his presence which they breathe in as their 
lungs inhale the air. 

Such a man cannot be soured by ill-will. Neither can he 
be tempted by envy to question the providence of heaven, 
because he sees others excelling him in what he most covets, 
in wisdom and virtue, morally and intellectually far richer 
than he. Rather does he take a most particular delight in 
better and greater men. Manifesting the beauty and truth 
of God, and so kindling his dust into life, they come to him 
as very angels, announcing the Eternal Providence over the 
weak as over the strong. Material good we amass at the 
cost of others. But when the opulent in genius and wisdom 
appear, no man is impoverished; all are enriched. There is no 
conflict here between Capital and Labor. Faith is confirmed, 
—faith in man, faith in God. Hope is animated. In the 
struggle for existence there is no mightier help than that 
which these will keep pouring forth, until it reaches the re- 
motest extremities of this great indivisible body of humanity. 

If to abound in material wealth be our highest good, then, 
so few thus abound, the ways of Providence may well seem 
unequal. It is no wonder that they who are defeated in the 
struggle for what they consider the chief good, think the 
struggle cruel, and doubt whether there be a Providence 
at all. 

Hold wealth of wisdom and goodness to be the supreme 


blessing, and then, all hail to the inspired ones, the men of 
10 
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genius, who illumine the world with great ideas, of which 
they themselves are the incarnation! All hail to the saints, 
the poets, the philosophers! They come, “the sacramental 
host of God’s elect,” Nature’s selectest persons, living 
pledges of the Infinite care over all. Blessed truth! In 
the world of moral and intellectual being the many are not 
sacrificed to the few. On the contrary, the strong become 
strong by the communication of their strength to the 
weak. They do not dwell high, apart; but like the giant 
of ancient mythology, their strength comes from their con- 
tact with earth. They are not far above us, like the stars, 
or if they are, then, like the stars, but far more power- 
fully, they create in us the aspiration of our immortal 
nature for the Immeasurable and the Infinite. Science 
tells us that the great sun there in the firmament is wasting 
its light and heat, and the time will come when it will go 
out in darkness. But wisdom and virtue, incarnated in 
persons, will forever increase, and increase by expending 
their vivifying influences. 

Thus the success of the strong in the struggle for that 
existence which is not of the flesh, but of the mind, is in- 
separably united with the success of the weakest. The life 
of the most vital member of this wonderful human kind is 
incomplete so long as the life of the humblest member is so. 
As, if one member suffers, all the members suffer with it,— 
and here we have the other side of the great truth, —so if 
one be gifted of God above all others it is not at the cost, 
but to the quickening, to the honor, to the rejoicing of all 
others. 

I have thus endeavored to state what appears to be the 
working, in its relation to us human beings, of the law of 
Natural Selection as set forth by those eminent men, Darwin 
and Wallace. 


Whenever Science has made any remarkable advance 
there has arisen the cry of hostility to religion. It was so 
when Newton published the law of gravitation. The wisest 
of his time pronounced it atheistic. It is so now. That 
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science and our popular theology should be at war, we can 
easily understand. “A theological system,” as that wise 
churchman, Dr. Jortin, has said, “is too often a temple con- 
secrated to implicit faith, and he who enters in there to wor- 
ship, instead of leaving his shoes, after the Eastern manner, 
must leave his understanding, at the door, and it will be well 
if he find it when he comes out again.” By the law of Nat- 
ural Selection, theology in opposition to science must needs 
go to the wall. But as there is truth in religion, and truth 
in science, there can be no misgiving. Omne verum vero 
consonat. Religion and science must be reconcilable. Rec- 
oncilable! Each has than the other no more devoted friend. 
They are blood relatives, twin sisters, if indeed they will not 
be found to be one. So surely do the discoveries of science 
prove auxiliary to religion, that when we hear the cry of 
irreligion and atheism raised against science, we may be 
certain that the development of a purer religious sentiment 
is at hand. And religion, on the other hand, so far from 
quenching the ardor of scientific inquiry, will furnish it with 
its most. animating stimulant, assured that truth, “ever 
lovely since the world began,” can never be otherwise than 
welcome. 

Here, for example, in the subject of this article, science is 
laying bare to the light, in our nature, the broad foundation 
upon which we may rest our faith in the continuance of our 
conscious existence after death. 

Since, as we have seen, the development of the loftiest 
powers of the highest race of animated existences is depend- 
ent upon the elevation of the humblest member of that race, 
there is an absolute necessity for other stages of existence 
beyond the present. The race needs other opportunities for 
its full unfolding. As far as we can see, numbers, greater 
or less, of the races inferior to man attain, here and now, to 
the utmost perfection of which they are capable. Those 
races may live hereafter for aught we know, — there is room 
for them in the illimitable, — we do not grudge them immor- 
tality,— but they do not need a continued existence as 
the human race needs it. Not a single member of this race 
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can ever reach the perfection possible to him, so long as any 
are left to despair. 

A life beyond is needed, moreover, for the dumb myriads 
that, in long gone ages, have passed away without the op- 
portunity or possibility of arriving even at the faintest con- 
sciousness of those higher faculties, which are of the very 
essence of our common humanity. 

That these loftier faculties are innate in every human 
being, however imbruted he may appear, is intimated most 
pointedly even by the structure of this mortal body, by the 
highest organ of the body, by the brain, the organ of the 
mind which, “in the lowest savages is little inferior to that 
of the highest types in man, and immensely superior to that 
of the higher animals.” * 

Thus this mortal frame, fashioned beforehand for a higher 
life than man in the infancy of the race becomes conscious 
of, points with prophetic significance to the improvableness 
of the lowest of human kind. The development of the 
highest type of man from the very lowest savage, provided 
time be allowed for it, can present no difficulty to our men 
of science, who deduce all forms of life now existing from 
a single shapeless cell of mucus. Were it not so, if man of 
the primeval times, if prehistoric man even, is to have no 
opportunity for the development of his nature, if the uni- 
verse, boundless and diversified as it is, with eternity at.-its 
service, is not able to afford him conditions for that, then, 
as when one member suffers, all suffer with it, the possible 
growth of civilized, moral, religious, intellectual man is 
defeated, and Nature, successful in all else, fails of her 
loftiest aim. 

What is it that prevents our full acceptance of this cheer- 
ing view of man’s nature and destiny,— a view which Chris- 
tianity takes for granted, even as it assumes the being of God, 
and which science justifies? Is it the physical mystery of 
death that appals and paralyzes our faith? It is a mystery. 
But I cannot believe that any mere physical event, any 


* Wallace. 
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mechanical or chemical forces, although they reduce the 
body to impalpable dust, can overcome, nay, can withstand, 
the force, the energy, the vitality of man’s moral and intel- 
lectual being. This must rise triumphant over all material 
changes, and enlist death in the service of life. 

The reason why we do not appreciate this blessed revela- 
tion of our immortality in our nature, is, that engrossed with 
the struggle for this mortal existence, we have yet to learn 
what a fathomless deep of life and power there is in every 
one of us. As yet we have but the feeblest consciousness of 
it. How can we believe that that is to live hereafter which 
is hardly living here? If, in our better moments, our faith 
rises to the height of the great fact, it only flickers, for in 
the all-surrounding skepticism it has no air to live in. It 
has none of the vigor which it would derive from universal 
sympathy. It is a dream, an aspiration at the best. 

Since, being as we are, it can be nothing more, it is well 
for us if it be so much as this. Aspiration is Inspiration, and 
we may be saved by Hope, helped onward to a perfect con- 
viction of our undying existence. At present we are not 
equal to the sublime faith. 

As Heaven is true and cannot be defeated, the thirst for 
truth and righteousness shall increase and gain its rightful 
ascendency, and be all-commanding. Then there will be no 
more fruitless prying into futurity. We shall never more 
gaze into the pale countenances of our dead, and agonize to 
hear those closed lips speak. We shall not look to death to 
disclose its secret, nor complain that none come back to tell 
us of the life beyond. We shall find ourselves, here and 
now, inhabiting Eternity, with God, subsisting on imperish- 
able food, in the full enjoyment of never-ending life. We 
shall cease to turn with vain regrets to the past, or with 
longings as vain to the future. All sanctity shall be con- 
centrated on the present; and our profoundest religious 
concern will be to use the present well, as the one priceless 
opportunity, over which we have power, and which, whether 
we use or abuse it, when it has parted from us, we. shall 
never meet again. 

W. H. FuRNEss. 
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THE THEISM OF MILTON’S “PARADISE LOST.” 


By his recent commentary on Paradise Lost, David Mas- 
son has associated. his name forever with the name of John 
Milton, and has earned a title to immortality not unlike that 
of the skillful engineer who cuts a path for the pedestrian to 
the summit of some “old poetic mountain.” His assistance 
- becomes almost a necessity, if we are to rise intelligently into 
the classic domain, and interpret the monumental sublimities 
of the great poet. The tourist from Germany to Japan can 
as well afford to dispense with Cook’s Hveursionist, or the 
traveler on an English railway with Bradshaw's Guide. 
The labors of this distinguished scholar claim for him a rank 
much above his erudite predecessors in the same path of let- 
ters. Indeed, the attentions which many have bestowed on 
Milton remind us of the work of Lord Elgin, who brought 
away the sculptures of the Parthenon, not the Parthenon it- 
self, leaving the visitors of the Acropolis and the British 
Museum to doubt whether they should more lament the 
temple which he has denuded, or the ornaments which he 
has transferred. On the contrary, there is about Mr. Mas- 
son’s work a grand completeness which is in keeping with 
his author. He has not brought down to us a broken carv- 
ing, or a mutilated limb, but, patiently removing stone by 
stone, he has translated the whole of the stately edifice out 
of the sublime solitude in which our later civilization was 
fast leaving it, and has reérected it, so to speak, in the com- 
mon thoroughfare, where all can walk round and survey its 
majestic outlines under a new and brighter atmosphere. 
While many are engaged in renewing their acquaintance with 
Paradise Lost by the aid of this valuable commentary, it 
may not be out of place to make a few remarks on what has 
often occurred to us as one of the most important character- 
istics of this immortal poem. 

In all Poetry one of the first questions which we, ask is, 
What view of Man does the author give us? How far 
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has he fulfilled bis high office as an interpreter of Nature, 
and still more of Man? Generally speaking, in so far as he 
succeeds in delineating human nature and human character, 
we assign to him a higher or a lower place among the poets. 
This question takes another form when we come to Epic Po- 
etry. Here the mind of the writer unchains itself for a larger 
circuit, a loftier flight, and passes beyond what is local into 
what is universal. He sheds over the common forms of the 
natural the presence of the supernatural. He views the 
visible and the human which we view every day, but from 
the other side, and presented, as it is to his eye, under the 
immediate agency of something superhuman. What in other 
poetry was remote is now brought near, as the Poet lays 
open to our gaze the untraveled regions of the spiritual 
world, and tzies to explain its hidden affinities with our own. 
He sees not only the things which are on earth, but sees 
these in their extended relations to the things which are in 
heaven, or, at any rate, to some invisible chain of causes, 
withdrawn from our mortal sight, but revealed to his poetic 
vision. Thus Homer, Dante, Goethe, and after these, Tasso, 
Camoens, Bailey, with others, enter the region of the mar- 
velous, and introduce the supernatural machinery so neces- 
sary to the movement of the Epic, and to that elevated 
thought and feeling which should pervade it. In this class 
of poetry, therefore, another question arises, — not only what 
is Man, but What is God? What hints or outlines of God 
has the poet wrought into this supernatural background? 
What poetical incarnation of the Deity does he give us? 
This is one reason why the Epic Poet should be more ex- 
empt than any other from that selfness, or individuality, 
which presents through a distorting and discoloring medium 
the features of the presiding Power in his imaginary world. 
Now of all epic poets none is so intensely egotistic as Milton. 
His muse is the antithesis to that of Shakespeare. Where 
the one is receptive, and draws everything to itself, the other 
is communicative, and throws itself over everything. In 
this way the author of Paradise Lost reverses the canon laid 
down by the greatest poetical critic among the ancients, who 
/ 
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tells us that in epic writing the poet should be seen less 
than the poem. It is otherwise in Milton, where the person- 
ality of the poet, like the subject in a fugue, passes with its 
all-pervading music through every part of his poetry. That 
individuality, so grave, so solitary, so majestic, rises every- 
where strong and unsubdued. The poet is more than the 
poem. What he has seen, what he has felt, what he has 
done, what he has suffered, are quickly transferred from his 
personal and political life, and woven into the groundwork 
of his poetry. It is to one result of his strongly communica- 
tive character, and this as exhibited in only one, but never- 
theless the greatest effort of his genius, that we shall now 
address ourselves. 

It would seem impossible for Milton in the construction 
of his supernatural machinery of the Deity and ‘angels to 
infuse his sublime inspiration without in some way mtroduc- 
ing his strong individual character and ex ¢riences. It has 
often occurred to us, while following the heroic endurance, 
and the lofty, impassioned utterances of fallen) angels, 
that we are looking not at the impersonationsjof diabolical 
cunning and malignity in hell, but at, the fallén leaders of 
the Puritan Parliament in’ London. §o/far from anything 
repulsive and contemptible about his*demons, the poet has 
imparted to them a colossal @randeur, a moral sublimity, a 
silent and herdic.patience, a “ liberate valor,” which makes 
us feel, as/we stand under the \cope of Pandemonium, that 
we are listening to his~brave and vanquished companions of 
the Commonwealth. They are not Satan and Beelzebub, 
Moloch.and Belial, who speak, but Pym and Hampden, 
Ireton and“\Ludlow, Cromwell and Milton, —men prepared 
to live on through their days of darkness and defeat in the 
self-centred calm of a higher intellectual life, who would 
scorn the delightS ef a royal court, and the servile homage 
paid to a second Chailes, or follow, if need be, the Pilgrim 
Fathers into their voluntary exile. Writing his Paradise 
Lost, as he did, in an hour when Republicanism fell and 
Monarchy rose again, Milton seems to us to throw the shade 
of his innermost life over his outcast angels, and uncon- 
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sciously to sympathize with their lot, till, in the fancy of the 
reader, the newly discovered coast of that infernal world is 
rather the barren shore of Massachusetts; the heaven from 
which they are shut out is the palace-garden of Hampton 
Court; the obedient angels are the obsequious bishops; and 
the Deity on his throne is the triumphant monarch of his 
monarch-loving England. The effulgdnce of his Paradise is 
shaded here and there by this unconstieus obtrusion of his 
personality. Behind the vast outlines} of his portrait of the 
Sovereign of heaven, we trace the ofcasional hints of his 
political experiences. Perhaps / thi6 is thé best way of 
accounting for the painfully distorted views of the Divine 
character which are presented ‘throughéut the poem. A 
petty spitefulness and a persistent malicé, worthy of the First 
and Second Charles, are the aftributes/of that Deity who sits 
as a sullen tyrant ina heaven/of slayes. At times, the stern, 
unrelenting justice of Milton’s God descends into a fiendish 
vindictiveness, which is nOt confent with hurling his rebell- 
ious children into a hell, prapdred with the utmost refine- 
ment of cruelty to be as intolerable as infinite ingenuity can 
create for them, but pursues its victims through their 
sufferings, and goads them to renewed hostilities, in order to 
give the King of Paradise an additional excuse for accumu- 
lating fresh torments on his unfortunate foes. 

A few examples will suffice. If Satan succeeds in reach- 
ing the shore of the burning lake, there is a special purpose 
in this Divine permission. We are told that 

«The will 
And high permission of all-ruling Heaven 
Left him at large to his own dark designs ; 


That with reiterated crimes he might 


Heap on himself damnation.” 
(Bk. I., 211.) 


Or, as “the apostate angel” expresses it, when he says that 
his conqueror has 


“Left us this our spirit and strength entire 
Strongly to suffer and support our pains, 
That we may so suffice his vengeful ire.” 
(Bk. L, 146.) 
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sciously to sympathize with their lot, till, in the fancy of the 
reader, the newly discovered coast of that infernal world is 
rather the barren shore of Massachusetts; the heaven from 
which they are shut out is the palace-garden of Hampton 
Court; the obedient angels are the obsequious bishops; and 
the Deity on his throne is the triumphant monarch of his 
monarch-loving England. The effulgdnce of his Paradise is 
shaded here and there by this unconsgigus obtrusion of his 
personality. Behind the vast outlines} of his portrait of the 
Sovereign of heaven, we trace the ofcasional/ hints of his 
political experiences. Perhaps ‘this is the best way of 
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For the same reason, the whole crew of rebel angels is 
reserved for eternal correction. Belial asks in the debate in 
Pandemonium : — 








“ Will he, so wise, let loose at once his ire, 
Belike through impotence, or unaware, 
To give his enemies their wish, and end 
Them in his anger, whom his anger saves, 

To punish endless ?” \ 












(Bk. IT., 155.) 


Hell, moreover, is not so much a state of moral suffering, the 
inevitable result of a certain moral perversion, as a great 
inquisitorial torture-chamber, contrived and created by the 
Almighty, who is the immediate author of it : — 







“ A universe of death, which God by curse 
Created evil, for evil only good,” etc. 





(Bk. II., 622.) 

Not satisfied with the creation of such a hell, Milton’s Deity, 
in a fit of irritation, resorts to a few smaller devices for 

making the pain of his captives more exquisite. We are 
informed that at certain intervals all the damned are trans- 

ported into a frozen continent of the lower world, and in 

their passage to it they are carried across “ Lethe, the river 

of oblivion,” in order to aggravate their sufferings: — 










“ They ferry * over this Lethean sound, 
Both to and fro, their sorrow to augment, 
And wish and struggle, as they pass, to reach 
The tempting stream, with one small drop to lose 
In sweet forgetfulness all pain and woe, 
All in one moment, and so near the brink; 
But fate withstands, and to oppose the attempt 
Medusa with Gorgonian terror guards 
The ford, and of itself the water flies 
All taste of living wight, as once it fied 
The lip of Tantalus.” 













(Bk. II., 604.) 
The Deity betrays the same inventive genius for inflicting 
on his arch-adversary a few paltry annoyances of a similar 
description. In his flight from limbo to the earth, Satan 







*i. e., to cross over. Intransitive verb. 
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has occasion to pass within sight of his lost heaven. From 
its battlements down to the jasper sea below, there is hung 
a moveable staircase, which can be drawn up or let down at 
pleasure. Such an opportunity for teasing an exiled angel 
is too strong a temptation. Accordingly, as he coasted 
along — 
“The stairs were then let down, whether to dare 
The fiend by easy ascent, or aggravate 
His sad exclusion from the doors of bliss.” 
| (Bk. IIL, 523.) 
Thus to provoke his fallen enemies into deeds of more daring 
rebellion, to intensify their distress, and protract the allotted 
period of their pain, are continually mentioned as among 
the high aims of this benevolent Power. With two more 
examples we leave this part of. our observations. In a 
speech supposed to be delivered by the Father to his assem- 
bled angels, man is warned “ to appease betimes the incenséd 
Deity”; but failing to do this, he is doomed as follows : — 
“This my long sufferance and my day of grace 

They who neglect and scorn shall never taste; 

But hard be hardened, blind be blinded more, 

That they may stumble on and deeper fall.” 
The sentence of death pronounced on Adam after his fall is 
conceived in the same spirit of retributive cruelty, which 
seeks to draw out the suffering to the uttermost : — 

..+. “This day’s death pronounced, if aught I see, 

Will prove no sudden but a slow-paced evil, 

A long day’s dying to augment our pain.” 
It was not enough for the unhappy Damiens to be taken 
from a rack to a burning bed of steel; his flesh must be torn 
out with red-hot pincers. The King of heaven is not much 
better than the King of France. Satan is only rescued from 
the gulf of fire and the abyss of nothingness to be made 
the subject of new tortures and mockeries. The lost are 
treated to their double trip over Lethe to tantalize them to 
their full powers of endurance. Whether dealing with the 
living or with the dead, the sublime purpose of this Creator 
in the chastisement of his children is, as Milton informs us, 
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to augment their sorrow and their pain. Such a theology has 
not wanted its admirers in all ages; but it has no counter- 
part in the world of truth, unless it be in the Roman Emperor, 
who went home from the butchery of Christians to amuse 
himself in the evening with impaling flies; or in the Eng- 
lish King, who once made his way into the home of the old 
bard in Bunhill Fields, that he might taunt him with his 
blindness and poverty. 

From this vindictiveness we pass to note a few other 
characteristics of Milton’s imaginagy God. It is impossible 
to imagine how a Deity or a demigpd can be described as 
expressing his will in words, withou& his assuming in some 
degree the qualities and attributes} $f a man. So long as 
the supreme Being is represented ining or acting, 
the task is easy; but the moment that the Deity gives utter- 
ance to some hidden thought or pumpose, the severest test is 
applied to the pure spirituality of the poet’s creative imagi- 
nation. In the Third Book,/Milten/s Deity breaks the awful 
silence of the upper world. / A tyansformation scene ensues. 
The throne of Omnipotegce dwindles to a chair of theology ; 
its divine occupant is a kMave and reverend professor ; his 
ample reglms of light contract and darken down into a secta- 
rian seminary. God has ippeared from the seat of the 
univers¢, or hag-metamorphosed himself into a ponderous 


expounder of the five points of Calvinism. We see the 
desk and t ack-letter folio of Geneva before him, and 
a pile of dusty tomes underpropping the heavy divine. 


Heaven i& a lecture-rdom; the angels are awe-struck and 
obedient prebationers who meekly prostrate themselves to 
each well-weighed sentence of their spiritual dictator. The 
angels in heaven above, and the angels in hell beneath, are, 
all of them, members of theological debating societies. This 
striking defect in the Miltonic Deity is noticed by Pope in 
his imitation of Horace’s Epistles : — 
“Milton’s strong pinion now not heaven can bound, 

Now serpent-like in verse he sweeps the ground; 

In quibbles angel and archangel join, 

And God the Father turns a school divine.” 

(Bk. IL, 1.) 
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While, on the whole, the texture of Milton’s religious 
thought and feeling may be called Hebraistic, yet he departs 
occasionally from his rule, and inserts in the midst of the 
sombre hues of his poem some lively piece of Hellenism. 
At times such deviations are very incongruous, especially 
where the Being, whom we have been reverently contem- 
plating as the Jehovah of the Jew, suddenly exchanges 
Horeb for Olympus, and reappears as a Pagan Jupiter, 
bound by the decrees of an unalterable destiny. According 
to Hellenic theology, the Parce, or Fates, were the sovereign 
disposers of events, the wielders of the fortunes of gods as 
well as men. Even Jupiter himself was not exempt from 
their imperial decisions. He, too, must bow tq the will of 
the eternal and inexorable sisters. The father of the deities 
must submit to fate. Now to transfer such a view from the 
heathen Zeus to the Jewish Jehovah, and: to circumscribe 
the one living and true God with such limitations, is to deny 
the omnipotence and to destroy the real character of the 
Deity of Holy Writ. In the following passage the King of 
heaven assumes, in the poet’s imagination, the character of 
Olympian Jove, weighing in the balances of destiny the 
fates of Achilles and Hector before they close in mortal con- 
flict. Gabriel and Satan are about to engage, when “the 
Eternal” hangs forth the scales, in which he “ponders all 
events ” : — 
“Tn these he put two weights, 
The sequel each of parting and of fight; 
The latter quick up-flew and kicked the beam.” 

Another prominent fact in Milton’s theism remains to be 
mentioned. Except in mere name the Fatherhood of God is 
left entirely out of sight, and in place of this there is intro- 
duced a hard, magisterial Deity, a God who chasteneth — 
not the Father who pitieth—his children. In all his rela- 
tions, whether to his Son, to his angels, or to men, this is a 
prevailing thought. God the Father and his Son are not 
one, but two partners im the great celestial business, each ap- 
propriating to himself one or other of the Divine attributes ; 
the one all sternness and justice; the other all gentleness 
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and mercy; the one seated on the bench of a magistrate, the 
other pleading before him with the feelings of aman. In 
the countenance of the one are written legal exactness, math- 
ematical precision, ever-watchful punctiliousness; in those of 
the other, intercessory mildness and womanly submission. 
The relationship between God and man is in full accordance 
with this false representation of the Creator. Men are not 
the children of a heavenly parent, but subjects under a king, 
criminals before a judge. The Creator and the creature 
advance half-way toward each other; each occupies his well- 
defined sphere of obligation; each is bound to, and acts on, 
the other by the fixed conditions of an evenly balanced 
covenant. The benevolence of the one and the obedience 
of the other are as nicely adjusted and weighed as players 
in a game of see-saw. “If you will do your part, I will do 
mine.” Obedience is the continually repeated word, the 
overruling idea of the relationship of the human and the 


Divine; while with the keen eye and the iron hand of the 
detective the Deity dogs the steps of his victim, waiting for 


the first trespass to strike and arrest the offender. Thus 
Raphael dwells with solemn emphasis on what he explains 
to be the foundation principle of all religion. “If,” he says, 
“ve be found obedient,” and adds: — 
“ That thou art happy, owe to God; 

That thou continuest such, owe to thyself, 

That is, to thy obedience ; therein stand.” 
The Paradise Lost is a monument raised over departed obe- 
dience ; the mission of the poet is, as he tells us, to sing “of 
man’s first disobedience.” Of Love, as the essence of the 
Deity himself, as the impelling power of all his operations, 
as the one source and fountain of all our religion and life, 
nothing is said or sung by the great bard of eternity. In 
this respect nothing could be more marked than the contrast 
between the poet of Protestantism and the poet of Catholi- 
cism Nowhere in the whole course of his dreary pilgrim- 
age through the regions. of the lost does Dante suggest that 
their torments are due to the immediate action of the Crea- 
tor. It is only at the portal of Hell that an allusion to the 
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Deity is made, and there, as if to mitigate the awful severity 
of those penalties which are devised and executed by other 
powers than Divine, we are told that Eternal Love under- 
lies the whole fabric of this terrible prison-house of woe. 
Over, the gate is the well-known inscription, concluding 
with these words : — 
“To rear me was the task of power divine, 
Supremest wisdom and primeval love.” 

Though Eternal Love may be thus introduced as tempering 
and controlling punitive justice, yet so far is the Divine 
Being himself left out of our view as the direct author of 
each more awful phase of retribution, that as we follow Dante 
and his guide through the wide waste continents of ever- 
lasting night, we feel the presence of this one life-destroy- 
ing thought, namely, that the presence of God is nowhere 
felt or found; that He has utterly and forever withdrawn 
every ray which might relieve the darkness, every vestige 
or landmark which might cheer the desolate hours of 
irreversible doom. He is not found, as in Milton, con- 
tinually presenting himself for the express purpose of 
exasperating his baffled enemy, of exulting over the 
helplessness of his exiles, of resorting to some mean 
and paltry artifices which may add a sharper sting to 
their torments. But retiring behind that veil of changeless 
midnight, God is hardly known as an existence, till we 
emerge from the dismal shades of hell and begin to ascend 
the Mount of Purification. Then it is that slowly rising 
through each grade of moral transformation and renewal, we 
catch the nearer and brighter glimpses of the Divine, who 
breaks out in streams of intenser light and glory, as we pass 
from the summit of the earthly paradise and voyage upward 
through the fields of ethereal space, till from the radiant 
recess of his inmost empyrean sanctuary we see the triune 
blaze, the dazzling and commingling splendor, which none 
may approach, but which pours down over his adoring 
heaven the kindling beams of love. 

The theism of the Italian poet differs widely from that of 
the English poet, and especially in this: in Milton the sole 
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bond of relationship between God and man is obedience, in 
Dante, it is love. Throughout the stern, sweet song of the 
latter —from the opening door of hell, up to the full-orbed 
daylight of heaven—there broods over all, now less, and 
now more distinct, the presence of creative and superintend- 
ing Love. i 

But we have extended these remarks beyond our original 
purpose. It is enough to remind the reader, as we close, 
that in our study of Paradise Lost, the theism of its author 
can never be separated from his poetry. Almost every great 
poet has reflected the religious spirit of his times: In some 
instances, this is more strikingly the case than in others. 
Homer is the poetical expression of the old Greek mythol- 
ogy; Lucretius, of the Epicurean philosophy ; Goethe, of the 
Kantian doctrines; Tennyson, of modern religious thought ; 
and Milton, of Calvinistic and Puritan theology. If such 
views of the divine Being as those which we have mentioned 
were faults in Milton’s poetry, they were the faults of 
Milton’s age. Deeply and eternally imbedded in the rugged 
surface of his marvelous poetry, they have not passed away. 
The theology of the great religious poet has melted into and 
pervaded with its fast, undying colors the theology of 
almost all our Protestant Christianity. Another generation, 
however, is pressing fast. on the steps of that worn-out and 
retiring system of religious belief, which once presented the 
portrait of God drawn and colored according to the pattern 
shadowed out in the sublimest poem of all ages; and when 
the spirit of a deeper, broader, and healthier Christianity 
has been breathed into the churches, when charity, tol- 
eration, and mutual respect for their religious differences, 
shall have softened and then destroyed the hard, rough 
creeds of a militant past, then will men turn away in disgust 
from such a caricature of their divine Father as we find in 
this masterpiece of Milton, and will confess that the Deity 
of Paradise Lost is not the God of the Christian religion. 


HENRY CARPENTER. 





Editors’ Note-Book. 


EDITORS’ NOTE BOOK. 


REV. DR. HORACE BUSHNELL. 


We feel that we are scarcely crossing the boundaries of 
our religious household in calling attention to the encourage- 
ment which the Christian Church may derive from the work 
of Dr. Horace Bushnell during the last thirty years. Eccle- 
siastically indeed he was a Trinitarian Congregationalist; 
but if there had been more such Trinitarians a half century 
ago the Congregatiov™1 body of New England would never 
have been divided. Hardly to be kept within any denomi- 
national lines himself, he would not have been a party to the 
attempt to draw them about his brethren. He had that 
indulgence for a free handling of Christian facts and truths 
which springs from a strong confidence in them, and a hearty 
persuasion that they are not of the things which are to be 
shaken, but of the things which are to remain. The Verities 
he held with a firm grasp, but like Paul, as one who had not 
received them of men, not even of Apostolic men, but of 
God in Christ. And so he was just the man who was needed 
to criticise the religious methods of the New England Congre- 
gationalists in the matter of Christian nurture, the training, 
or the failure to train, the young in the Gospel, the undue 
reliance upon revival efforts; just the man to insist that 
Christianity is not a bundle of notions and propositions, an 
argument concluded, a debate in which to avoid confusion 
one must hear only one side; just the man who should 
endeavor, at least, in the economy of the Church to substi- 
tute inclusion for exclusion, and to escape any charge of 
narrowness in signing one creed by his readiness to subscribe 
any number of them as recognizing in each an element of 
truth. Unitarianism could not live by the side of his church 
in his city of Hartford, not however because he warred 
against it, but because he knew how to absorb into his 
doctrine so much of its truth that his hearers were not com- 
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pelled to go elsewhere to find it, — and those who might not 
accept all his teachings knew him to be of the truth, a true 
man, not after some traditional and dying fashion, but in a 
living, growing way. It will seem to most persons who read 
his theological addresses and treatises that he was rather 
ingenious than successful in attempting to make the old 
language speak the new thoughts. He spent a great deal of 
force in this way which would have brought much more to 
pass in efforts more simple and direct. The world at large 
has no ear for theological refinements. It must be one or 
the other they say. The decision must be sharp and swift. 
But the very desire of Dr. Bushnell to speak the old words 
proceeded from a heart so filled and fired with the form of 
Christianity which had come to him by tradition from the 
fathers, that even its phrases were beyond all price to him, 
and, spite of its limitations and defects, this early Christian 
training was invaluable. It made him a thoroughly Chris- 
tian preacher, his word always a word of Christian faith as 
well as a word of practical wisdom. 

He had a great hold upon thoughtful men, and men who 
in the multitude of their thoughts had lapsed into some 
misgivings. He was able to help them. I do not know of 
any one who has set forth the miracle of the character of 
Jesus as clearly and forcibly and fully as he has done in his 
book entitled The Natural and the Supernatural. No one 
could say after reading that delineation, “ Jesus fades as we 
move along the track of the Christian centuries;” that 
picture presents him unfading, and more real than ever. 
His theology belongs to an age of transition in the things of 
faith, and it will pass away. His religion, and especially his 
manly and unbound Christianity, have been so living and 
healthy. and suggestive that though he had come to the 
days which were for him days of sickness and weariness, 
and longed to go, we part with him as with one who might 
still have spoken very helpful words. Such a man is a very 
cheering representative of that great movement in which 
Unitarianism is but a single wave, a movement that is 
bringing the Christianity of Christendom swiftly and 
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steadily nearer to the religion of Jesus, showing us that 
all true doctrine is vital, experimental, light of life, and so 
much of the heart that the mind of man can hardly formu- 
late, or the tongue of man utter it. And when we know 
that this sincere and brave thinker, this wise and moving 
preacher, this writer whose thoughts and words were so 
much his own, born from within, not borrowed from books, 
was aman greatly revered and tenderly loved, may we not 
be encouraged to speak more hopefully of the future of a 
world in which he has been spending his threescore and ten 
years? Has such a man been working in vain? Dr. Bush- 
nell’s best words are to be read in his volumes of sermons. 
He will live on in the lives of those who heard them, and in 
the lives of their children, and children’s children. The new 
generation of New England theologians—and theology is 
not dead — will go far beyond the author of God in Christ, 
Nature and the Supernatural, and the two books on the 
Atonement, in the lines of thought upon which he only 
began to move, not always steadily. Let us hope that their 
advance will be under the same bright and open heavens, 
and in the fulness of a spirit as revering and as charitable 
as his. There is abundant work in the Church for such as 
Dr. Bushnell to do, and we can only pray that as our 
prophet is taken from us his mantle may fall upon some 
elect follower. It may be interesting to know that both 
Edmund Sears and Horace Bushnell were sons of New 
England farmers, in narrow circumstances, and were com- 
pelled to make their own way in school and college. 
Bushnell worked in a manufactory as a youth, and was 
twenty-five years old before he had finished his undergradu- 
ate course at Yale. R. E. 


THE DETROIT HOUSE OF CORRECTION. 


The Detroit House of Correction has long been noted as a 
model institution of its kind, unsurpassed in the country for 
its successful management, its freedom from abuses, and its 
care for the physical and spiritual health of its inmates. 
Visitors from the Old World come to see it, and leave their 
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emphatic testimony of its superiority to European penal 
institutions. In the first place, it is much more than self- 
supporting. In spite of the depressed business, and the low 
price of manufactured products, the result of the work of 
1874 showed not only that all the expenses had been paid 
by the labor of the prisoners, but that a surplus of profit had 
been earned, amounting to $23,070.68. In the next place, 
the bodies of the prisoners have gained in weight and 
strength. The whole number of prisoners in confinement 
during the year 1874 was twenty-eight hundred and forty- 
five. Of these, fourteen hundred and eighty-three were 
weighed at their entry and discharge, nine-tenths of whom 
had increased in weight during their residence in prison, the 
average gain being about 53 pounds, the average time of 
confinement being a little less than three months. Of the 
whole number, only twelve died in the prison, and six. of 
these came there with fatal disease, and two committed 
suicide, leaving only four deaths from disease contracted in 
the prison,—about one death for seven hundred persons! 
There was no epidemic in the prison during the year, and 
there were very few cases in the prison hospital, where the 
attendance and nursing are as good as in any outside hospital. 
The building is thoroughly drained by efficient sewers; the 
light in the workshops is sufficient and chéerful; the cells 
are all perfectly clean; frequent bathing is required, and the 
food 1s of good quality. No prisoner can complain that he is 
starved while he is compelled to work, or that he is fed on 
garbage. 

But perhaps the most remarkable peculiarity of this 
prison is its care for the intellectual and moral culture of its 
inmates. Less than two-thirds of those who are committed 
to it know how to write, and about one-fifth cannot read. 
But on Monday and Thursday evenings there is a writing 
school, and on Tuesday and Friday evenings there is a 
school for reading and arithmetic. Only those who are in 
the prison on a sentence of three months, or for a longer 
time, are allowed to attend the schools, mainly from lack of 
accommodation in the size of the rooms. The writing- 
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school, for instance, will only allow a hundred at the desks. 
In these schools, the pupils are ranged in classes, and the 
teachers are also prisoners. They enjoy their position, and 
are eager in its duties, even after the hard manual toil of the 
day in the shops. Some of the prisoners are allowed to 
pursue in their cells special studies, and of a higher grade. 
One prisoner for life, a murderer, is studying law under the 
direction of another prisoner for seven years! All who wish 
it have the conveniences for reading in the evenings in their 
cells, a table and a candle; and the prison library, which has 
nearly one thousand volumes, well selected and in good con- 
dition, furnishes them with material in addition to magazines 
and papers. Every Saturday books are given out from the 
library. And on Saturday afternoons, during three months 
of winter, there are lectures in the chapel by gentlemen who 
are invited, on the various topics brought before lyceums; 
and these gentlemen are surprised to find an audience so 
attentive, so sympathetic, so quick to appreciate the best 
parts of the discourse. The absences from these lectures are 
very few, and the handsome chapel is completely filled by an 
audience more compact than most lecture-rooms ever contain. 
The women are in the gallery above, but are as comfortably 
seated as the men below. The subjects which are preferred 
are of a biographical, historical, and geographical sort, and 
especially stories of travel. A considerable number of the 
prisoners are foreigners, and love to hear of foreign lands. 
Ireland last year contributed four hundred and eighty-six of 
the number; England, one hundred and thirty-one; Scot- 
land, fifty-four; Germany, one hundred. In Canada, two 
hundred and fifty-nine were born. 

The religious wants of the prisoners are met by a service 
on Sunday morning, conducted usually by one of the clergy- 
men of Detroit, aided by a choir and an organ, with the 
prisoners for performers. Attendance upon this service is 
voluntary, and there is no attempt to force the conscience 
of any prisoner. A full half of the prisoners are usually 
Roman Catholics. There were only four Jews in the prison 
in 1874. 
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Most of the inmates of the prison are there for short times, 
for one, two, three, four or six months; yet some have been 
there for years. The “second comers” are less than half, 
and comparatively few come back often. Yet there were 
two in 1874, who came'there for the twentieth time! All the 
aids to reformation cannot change some fixed habits, or cure 
fully vicious propensities. How many are practically regen- 
erated in the Detroit House of Correction it is impossible to 
tell. But if they go away as bad as they came, it is not for 
the want of effort to make them better. All philanthropists 
who visit Detroit should see this prison. C. H. B. 


THINGS AT HOME. 


In answer to a request from us, we have received from Miss 
Mary Grew, of Philadelphia, an interesting report of a “Union 
Church” in that neighborhood. Miss Grew is a lady well known 
in those parts for her disinterested services given to the Vineland 
society in the past, and our good Brother Ames can testify to her 
wise and efficient ministrations at present, wherever there is work 
to be done,—not to speak of many friends at the East who 
have long known and appreciated her worth. The society of 
“Friends,” sometimes called Quakers, have ever led the way in 
allowing women to do what appeareth to them good, and we are 
indebted to their traditions for many an apostle, both among men 
and women, who say the thing that “seemeth right in their own 
eyes,” heeding the inner light regardless of the prejudices of the 
world. 

We quote first from an informal letter from Miss Grew of some 
weeks back in regard to this union movement in Cheyney :— 


Dear Mrs. Lowe,—Isend you, herewith, the sketch which I promised 
of the Cheyney Church, or rather the Wayside Church, at Cheyney. If 
you think it worth while to use any part of it for the Review, you are 
heartily welcome to it. 

Some of us here think that this little church is a beautiful result of 
Christian liberalism, and we are deeply interested in its life and pros- 
perity. For myself I can say that I have seldom found the work of 
preaching more absorbing and interesting than I did in preaching to this 
church. 

Oh! why cannot the Christians residing in many a small village or 
rural district thus unite their energies and money, and support one 
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healthy, prosperous church, instead of wasting their strength in attempts 
to keep alive four or five puny, struggling churches? What an impetus 
such unions would give to Christian work and its blessed result in win- 
ning men to faith in the religion of Jesus! 

This evening I expect to attend the installation services of Mr. Joseph 
May at the church which we still call Dr. Furness’. They are happy in 
securing such a man for his successor. 


Very cordially, your friend, 
' Mary Grew. 


We insert now her valuable report of this Union Church : — 


At Cheyney, a small place about twenty-one miles from Philadelphia, 
there is a church which is known by the attractive name of “ The Wayside 
Church.” It has recently been my privilege to visit it, and to become 
acquainted with its interesting history. The problem of uniting in one 
church organization Christians of widely differing creeds is difficult of 
solution; and many heads and hearts in these later years of the Christian 
era have labored earnestly and hopefully upon it, and relinquished it in 
despair. The experiment of “The Wayside Church” has, thus far, 
proved so successful that it justifies faith in its permanence. 

A few years ago a lady (an Episcopalian) who had removed from Phil- 
adelphia to Cheyney commenced in her parlors a Sunday-school for her 
children, to which the children of her neighbors were invited. She made 
her teaching and the school exercises so interesting that the number of 
scholars increased to fifty or more, and overflowed the parlors. On one 
gecasion a festival for the pupils was planned which was to be self- 
paying. The interest with which the children and their friends entered 
into the plan was so hearty that more money was raised than was needed 
to defray expenses. Another experiment of similar kind produced a 
similar result; and the question arose, What shall be done with the 
surplus money? The lady who had established the school proposed that 
an edifice for church worship and for the use of the Sunday-school should 
be built, and that this money should be the first contribution thereto. 

As there was no church within two and a half miles from the place, the 
proposal awakened enthusiastic responses from many true-hearted men 
and women in the neighborhood. These persons belonged to different 
denominations of Christians, and if they were to organize a church, it 
evidently must be on a basis of very large liberality and Christian love. 

It appeared that their desire for social worship and for the preaching of 
the Gospel of Jesus was stronger than their attachment to their respect- 
ive rituals or the differing points of their respective creeds; for they 
organized the church and built a house large enough for their purpose, 
and furnished it comfortably and neatly. 

One year ago last May it was dedicated to Christian worship and Chris- 
tian work, and the manner of its dedication, I think I may say, was new 
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in these United States. Five clergymen of different churches, and one 
minister of the Society of Friends, occupied the pulpit together, and took 
part in the services of the occasion. They were: Rev. Dr. Spear, of the 
Episcopal Church; Rev. Abel C. Thomas, of the Universalist; Rev. Mr. 
Lynn, of the Presbyterian; Rev. Mr. Gaul, of the Methodist; Rev. Dr. 
Worrall, of the Baptist; and Mr. Darlington Hoopes, of the Society of 
Friends. All of them were willing to merge their lesser differences of 
creed in their larger love to God, and in their Christian love far one 
another. Did not the hearts of that congregation burn within them as 
they thus dedicated their house of worship and themselves to the service 
of God and man? An illustration of the practical nature of their relig- 
ion is the fact that when they entered their church-edifice on the day of 
its dedication it was entirely free from debt. 

Rev. Dr. Furness, of the First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, was 
invited to preach to them on one occasion; and their pulpit is supplied 
from week to week with preachers of different names and creeds. 

Another evidence of their appreciation of the genius of Christianity is 
that their pulpit is open to women, and that men and women are equally 
represented in the offices and work of the church. They seem to have 
learned that love is the chief of the three Christian graces, and that in 
Christ Jesus there is neither male nor female, but all are one. 


Mrs. Jones, the wife of our missionary of the Western Confer- 
ence, gives some good suggestions about missionary work in a 
letter to us of a few days ago. She says: — 


A man must have patience. He must not expect that the second or 
third time he preaches in a place that the people will be ready to organize 
and give him a call; nor need he think because he has preached to them 
five times, ten times, or even fifteen times, that his labors have been 
wasted. The good seed he has sown must surely bring forth fruit, and 
good, precious fruit, too. Mr. Jones is more and more convinced of the 
value of sowing seed broadcast every time he runs across the tracks left 
by those true, sainted men, Codding and N. A. Staples. Every little 
while he comes upon some neighborhood where one or the other of these 
noble souls has preached, perhaps only once; and yet the whole commu- 
nity seems to be permeated with the glorious gospel they gave them. 


We like the ring of this letter. It is full of good cheer, and 
shows that our worker, Mr. Jones, and his wife have great faith, 
which is the next door to success. 

We have received a letter from our friend and earnest worker 
at St. Louis, Rev. Mr. Learned. In speaking of the wants of the 
West, he says :— 

I have come now to feel how difficult, if not impossible, it is for people 
living in the atmosphere of Boston to do entire justice to phases of 
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theological thought which I am made aware of every day. Even minis- 
ters who have spent half a life-time in the West, but who have had no 
working connection in the last five years, either forget what it was, or 
their lot was cast in some New England coterie, or they are unaware of 
the immense changes which come to us as surprises. Five years ago in 
St. Louis, our daily press was conservative or evangelical. To-day it is 
radical. The recent position on the Sunday question, its unanimous sup- 
port of the Sunday Lecture Society, by editorials as well as by generous 
reports, are but a specimen among many indications that might be given. 
In some of the best attended lectures offered here, where formerly it was 
noticeable that liberal or freethinking sentiments were faintly responded 
to, now they challenge the heartiest applause. And the change has come 
from the universal sale and circulation of scientific literature more than 
from any one cause, if I can judge at all. The trouble in St. Louis is 
not so much that the “masses” or the lower classes are not reached by 
the churches. It is they who fill the pews chiefly; but it is the cultivated 
thinking people that are not reached. 


Granted the truth of this state of things which our friend has 
so clearly pictured, and about which he is in a situation to judge 
so much better than we,—are the Sunday lectures as at present 
organized in St. Louis just the ones to hit these people in 
the right spot? We hope we are not so bigoted or narrow 
as to think a lecture on science or literature on Sunday is 
wicked. But here are these audiences, confessedly cultivated, 
whose heads are full of the last speculation in regard to the 
nature of the universe, and the improbability of the immortality 
of the soul,—do they not need above all to have their religious 
natures quickened, their consciences aroused to a sense of their 
responsibilities to God and their fellow-men? What better time 
to do this than in a hall on Sunday night, if these people cannot 
be got into the churches? How can we Unitarian Christians, East 
and West, if we believe in the supremacy of love, duty, and 
truth, over all the intellectual theories of the day which often 
come and go like miasmas between us and the sun — how can we 
let slip this Sunday, this traditional day, when people from ennwi, 
or a sense of leisure, are swept into the lecture-room in the after- 
noon or at night,—how can we let these closing hours go by 
without speaking to men of “ righteousness, temperance, and judg- 
ment to come”? 

We have received glowing accounts through our papers of the 
Conference at Cincinnati, which took place a month ago. Every 


one present seems to have been inspired by it. The union of the 
13 
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two churches there, under the Rev. Mr. Wendte as their leader 
and pastor, promises good things for the future. Mr. Collyer’s 
sermon at the installation services was a grand one, closing nobly 
with these words : — 


You have a grand opportunity in this noble city, in which the arts are 
springing into such fair promise, to make your church, so far as one true 
church may be, a centre of that life, the arts of themselves have been 
powerless to inform and inspire. Every true church of every name will 
give you God-speed in this grand work. They will tell you, what you 
know, that it costs, but pays : — 

“ As shall this Western Goth, 
So fiercely practical, so keen of eye, 
Find out some day that nothing pays but God, 
Served whether in the smoke of battle-field, 
In work obscure, done honestly or late, 
For truth unpopular or faith maintained, 
To ruinous connection or good deeds 
Wrought for good’s sake, heedless of heaven or hell.” 


A WOMAN’S TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE. 


Our readers are undoubtedly familiar with the story of the two 
sisters, Misses Julia and Abby Smith, of Glastonbury, Conn., who 
have refused to pay their taxes in that place. Whatever may be 
our opinion of the wisdom of the attempt to change existing laws 
in this manner, we think most fair-minded persons would concede 
that it is unjust that two highly-educated women, whose father 
was a generous and public-spirited citizen of the place, and who 
pay the largest tax in Glastonbury, should not be allowed any 
voice in the use of their money in the government of the town. 
We like very much the course which Lydia Maria Child took, 
who paid her taxes a year or more ago, and accompanied the pay- 
ment with a dignified protest against the demand. But we are 
not proposing now to speak of municipal or general suffrage for 
women, but of what one woman has done in the department of 
Biblical criticism. 

A writerin the New York Sun gives an account of a visit to 
the two sisters. He found them living in a large, old-style white 
house, with farm lands all around them. The parlor was full of 
old-fashioned furniture, and every thing in the room showed a 
dignified homestead of several generations back. He talked with 
them sometime about their taxes, the selectmen, the town-meet- 
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ing, and the sale of their beautiful Alderney cows. They had 
received letters from all over the country encouraging them to go 
on in their resistance to unjust laws. Mr. Amos }3. Lawrence, of 
Boston, sent them a draft for fifty dollars to help them to conduct 
the litigation in which they were involved. Miss Abby, it appears, 
had been the ruling spirit in the “woman question,” and Miss 
Julia considered the Bible translation as her specialty. On being 
asked what was the characteristic feature of her translation, she 
said :— 

“ First, its literalness. I have rendered no single word or passage freely, 
but have invariably sacrificed grace and ease in my close adherence to the 
originals.” 

She goes on to say: — 


*“T had studied Greek and Latin when a girl at school, and found the 
translation of the Greek not difficult. The translation of the Hebrew 
text I was at first not so sure of attempting. I knew nothing of the 
Hebrew, having never studied it. I wrote to Prof. Jarvis, of Middletown, 
— Prof. Samuel Farmer Jarvis. He was a son of the former bishop of 
the State, and was a man of great learning, and had a very fine and large 
library. I was well acquainted with him. He lived with his family in 
Middletown, where he died a few years ago. Well, as I was saying, I 
wrote to him about my translation, and he wrote back, “ Why not study 
Hebrew, and make a translation from the first of all the texts? It is a 
very simple language, and soon learned. The Bible is the only pure 
ancient Hebrew extant, and that is all you need study in the language. 
You would then be able to see with your own eyes, and not with the 
glasses of your neighbors.” Then he wrote about the cognate languages 
—Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic,—and advised me what books to pur- 
chase. Well, I acted upon his advice and set to work: studying Hebrew 
from the elements. I used Stuart’s grammar, and the lexicons of Park- 
hurst and Gesenius. I found Prof. Jarvis was right. I had no difficulty 
in studying the language.” 


She was asked if she meant to say that she then made a trans- 
lation of the Hebrew and also of the Greek of the Septuagint 
and the New Testament. “Yes,” she said, “and also a com- 
plete translation from the Latin of the Vulgate.” She began with 
the Septuagint about 1848. It took her eleven months to finish 
that. It gave her intense pleasure. Every Sunday they met Miss 
Emily Mosely—an old friend of the family,—her sisters (there 
were five then), and herself. The other sister, Abby, then went 
upstairs and brought down the manuscripts. The Hebrew took 
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: her one year and seven months. The Vulgate occupied her two 
years. She was not so absorbed in it as with the Septuagint, and 
worked more leisurely. “And yet you allowed your translation 
to rest fifteen years?” the visitor said. “Oh, yes,” she said; “I 
had no intention of publishing it at all, until this tax question 
arose; but our friends now advise me to do it.” On being asked 
if they thought it would pay,‘the sisters said they did not know, 
and did not care much for that. It would cost nearly four thou- 
sand dollars, about what they had laid away in the bank at Hart- 
ford. They had no relatives, and if they disposed of the money 
in this way, the Glastonbury people could not tax them on it any 
longer. This is to our mind a very striking spectacle in this 
centennial period of our liberties — these two intellectual women 
sinking their money in the expensive machinery of the press, 
rather than pay it into their town treasury, which, under existing 
laws, has a right to tax them. We will not, however, call it sink- 
ing their money. Every earnest work on the part of man or 
woman brings its results to the world, whatever may be its 
outward success, and the love of the workman for his work 
has its own great reward. Miss Julia was asked if she had 
consulted any commentators. She answered, “No.” It was not 
man’s opinion that she wanted, but only the literal meaning of 
every Hebrew word. She only proposed to publish the Hebrew. 
All the italicized words inserted in King James’ version she had 
omitted. She would leave the reader to fill out the meaning 
himself. She wanted the reader “to see the exact original, and 
nothing else through her rendering, as through a glass.” This 
style of translating may defeat its own object by attaching literal 
and arbitrary meaning to words which are capable of expressing 2 
variety of ideas. But in these days of “mythical,” and “natural,” 
and\“tendency,” and what other theories, there is something 
rather refreshing in such a method of going to work. The world 
is perhaps tired already of new translations of the Bible. We 
are all sufficiently agreed on its primal truths to be saved, if we 
wi ve. For daily devotion we are not likely yet to give up the 
old version. But we ought to welcome the labors of any new 
hand and brain in this department of study, and we trust the 
public will not give an inhospitable reception to the work of this 
New England woman, at a time in our history as a people, when 
every citizen is bringing forth treasures new and old, and show- 
ing what humanity has accomplished in this new world. 

M. P. L. 
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THINGS ABROAD. 


Our readers have undoubtedly seen the interesting accounts of 
the farewell meeting in England, given to the Rev. Brooke 
Herford on his departure for this country. We know not whether 
to pity our friends across the water most because they have lost 
him, or congratulate ourselves most on this side that we have 
gained him. But there are no real losses in the world of mind 
any more than of matter. While we shall be gaining in new 
methods of action and new inspiration from our friend here, they 
over there will feel the fresh breezes of his buoyant spirit, exhil- 
arated by change of scene and new fields of labor, wafted to 
them across the water to strengthen and cheer them in the work 
they have todo. We are sorry to see that the Rev. Mr. Gaskell 
has also retired from the editorship of the Herald. His services 
have been so long and valuable that we ought not to be unwilling 
that he should have repose from editorial labors. But the good 
he has accomplished will leave an abiding impression on many 
hearts and lives. The Rev. James Black and the Rev. S. F. 
Williams will now have charge of the Unitarian Herald. Mr. 
Black is a man of fine scholarship and wide familiarity with differ- 
ent church organizations. Mr. Williams published not long ago 
a volume of literary and philosophical essays which were very 
favorably received, not only by his own denomination, but by 
distinguished men of letters. We offer our best wishes to the 
new editors. 


UNITARIAN WORTHIES. 


We like to keep ourselves familiar with the names of good men 
and women who pass away from time to time among the ranks of 
our Unitarian brethren abroad. In spite of the general prejudice 
against obituaries on the part of editor and reader, we confess to 
a liking for them ourselves. It may be said, “Why do we not 
appreciate these good people while they live, instead of writing 
paragraphs about them when they are gone?” We do appreciate 
them; but they are people who want to work, and love, and not 
be talked about. When death comes, all that is changed. The 
veil of delicacy is removed. A rush of tenderness and emotion 
unseals our lips; we must needs speak out and tell the world what 
they were and are. 

Daniel Gaskell, an old man of ninety-three, has recently passed 
away from Wakefield, England. The testimony of his own 
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county paper is better than a denominational one. He lived at 
Lupset Hall, and was the first Member of Parliament for that 
borough. He did not know what old age was until he was ninety 
years old. He was a generous supporter of all good movements 
in his own town. He subscribed to hospitals and asylums, helped 
restore the parish church, founded schools, and made munificent 
private gifts, beside regular ones to the poor. In politics he 
belonged to the advanced liberal party. His name was generally 
found in connection with Joseph Hume and George Grote. In 
1836 Mrs. Grote writes to Mrs. Gaskell : — 

“Our party now is thinned down to about twenty. How glad I am 
that Mr. Gaskell stood by Roebuck about the “resolutions ” against the 
Canadians.” 

Mr. Gaskell retired from politics in 1837. His great charm was 
his serene and sunny temper. Every form of human life, every 
institution interested him. He was always ready to put a chari- 
table construction on a wrong act. No hasty judgment ever came 
from his lips. His whole life was spent in unostentatious charity. 
This sympathy with misfortune, and goodness of heart, show, as 
Lord Houghton, his relative, has justly said, “what influence can 
be exerted in private life by the most unassuming of English gen- 
tlemen.” After his wife’s death, in 1848, he rarely left home. ‘He 
had an intense local pride in his town. He could remember the 
time —as we do with our country towns now — when it was the 
centre of an attractive society, before London with its dust and 
fret came to disturb it. His hospitality was unbounded, and his 
“noble and serene form,” says the writer, “will be long missed 
from these streets.” His funeral was attended not only by many 
Unitarian ministers, but by mayor, aldermen, town clerk, borough 
member, vicar, and a long line of magistrates, honorable secre- 
taries, and members of institutions. A hundred gentlemen walked 
three abreast in the procession. We mention these facts, not 
because they have the same local interest to us as to our English 
brethren, but as simply showing not only what our denomination 
is’ producing in England, but also the recognition of its men of 
note by the public at large. They do not forget that this good 
man was a Unitarian, but simply forget their prejudices; for the 
Wakefield paper says : — 

“Tn religion a Unitarian, to which cultivated sect his ancestors belonged, 


Mr. Gaskell’s habit of thought was a protest against sectarian feeling, and 
the jealousy of contending dogmas.” 
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REV. WILLIAM JAMES. 


Since writing the above notice, we have been pained to hear of 
the death of the Rev. William James. For nearly thirty-five 
years he was pastor of the Unitarian Chapel, Lewin’s-Mead, Bris- 
tol, England. He was a beloved and devoted minister. He was 
an eloquent preacher, and his sermons were full of careful thought, 
and indicated a wide range of reading, while at the same time his 
ministerial labors were very arduous. He came to this country 
about two years ago; but his health was such that he was obliged 
to remain quiet in a few places, and we doubt if he was much 
known among our people. We sincerely sympathize with our 
English friends in their great loss. 


HENRI LANG. 


Still another sad loss comes to us across the water as we are 
closing our sheet. Henri Lang, the liberal thinker, active 
worker, and inspired preacher of the Church of St. Peter at 
Zurich — that beautiful town called the Athens of Switzerland, — 
has passed away. The Alliance Liberale comes to us deeply 
bordered in black, showing the great respect which he had inspired 
in the community. His loss to them is akin to that of our beloved 
Athanase Coquerel at Paris. Our space will not allow us to 
speak of his life and character at this time, but we truly appre- 
ciate the great loss which our Swiss friends have sustained. 


M. P. L. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Massachusetts Ecclesiastical Law. By Edward Buck, of the 
Suffolk Bar. Revised edition. Boston: Congregational Publi- 
cation Society. 


The intimate connection which has existed between Church and 
State in Massachusetts from the earliest settlement, and has been 
severed only step by step, in comparatively recent times, has been 
the cause of much legislation, and of a multitude of decisions of 
ecclesiastical questions in the courts, which treat nearly all the 
difficulties likely to arise out of the complex relations between 
town and parish, religious society and church, or parish and pas- 
tor. No other State has such an array of ecclesiastical decisions, 
because in no other have religious questions been of such para- 
mount importance, or the subject of such fierce and unrelenting 
controversy. Many of our present ecclesiastical laws and usages 
are shown to have been of English origin. 

From the multitude of statutes and reports in which they are 
embodied, Mr. Buck has gathered the ecclesiastical laws of the 
State, and woven them into an essay, or series of essays, illustrated 
by the decisions which interpret the meaning and purpose of the 
lawgivers, or the sense in which their words are to be taken. The 
mass of decisions has been so classified that there is no difficulty 
in ascertaining the particular one which contains the opinion of 
the court on any point concerning which the inquirer seeks en- 
lightenment. 

The first edition of this work, published some years since, was 
at once recognized as a work for every lawyer and minister, and 
the present, revised and somewhat enlarged, will command equal 
favor. 

The established religion, so to speak, of Massachusetts, having 
been Congregational for so many years, the majority of decisions 
are of special interest to that body; and now when Congregation- 
alism is on trial, and its power over the churches embracing it in 
doubt, in a neighboring State, it is interesting to see how it has 
been administered in. our own, what authority has been allowed 
to its Councils, and what assistance the law has given to enforce 
their results. But the decisions of the courts have not been con- 
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fined to the affairs of this denomination alone. At some time or 
other, nearly every denomination has been before them, so that 
their decisions are of interest to all. Still, the author believes 
that the judges have helped, by their generally wise decisions, to 
make the churches of the future, what he believes it eminently 
desirable they should be, Congregational. 

In the early chapters we are shown that parishes and towns 
were co-extensive, no distinction between them being known in 
the early laws of the province—the term town denoted both 
ecclesiastical and civil boundaries, — and it was not until near the 
Revolution that parishes were transformed into towns, and subse- 
quently towns divided into two or more parishes. Parishes were 
originally territorial and poll, —the latter including persons with- 
out reference to contiguity of residence. A later modification of 
this latter form, called religious society, now bids fair to super- 
sede it. 

Every man was obliged to contribute to the support of some 
parish, and generally to that of the one in which he lived, unless 
specially exempted and transferred elsewhere. By degrees, inhab- 
itants were permitted to select the church they would support. 

The support of the Gospel was made obligatory upon the towns, 
which had to be supplied with a minister, a meeting-house, and a 
parsonage (for whose support all the inhabitants were to be taxed), 
and to pay penalties for neglecting to supply preaching to the 
people. 

Until 1641, the minister was elected by the church, without con- 
currence of the parish. This was sanctioned by the Cambridge 
platform in 1648. In 1692, for the first time, towns appear by law 
to have been allowed a part in the election of ministers, and for a 
long time the churches voted for ministers, and the parishes sanc- 
tioned the vote. 

This custom was invaded, in 1820, at Dedham, where the town 
chose a minister against the remonstrance of two-thirds of the 
church-members, who subsequently withdrew, formed another 
church, claimed to be the true church of Dedham, and to hold the 
church property, which claim the courts refused to allow, deciding 
that churches apart from parishes have no legal existence, and that 
churches separating from parishes, for any cause, lose their exist- 
ence. The decision of this case involved the triumph of Unita- 
rianism. Many similar decisions were given during the Unitarian 
controversy. Looked at from this distance of time, when the hot 

14 
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passions of the moment have subsided, it would seem that though 
they may have been good law, they violated the principles of 
strict justice. The question is one on which much has been said 
and written; it has certainly two sides, and is still open. A de- 
cision of 1852, seems to recognize the church as a body capable of 
holding and managing its own property, so long as it is connected 
with the parish. 

In the olden time the dignity of the minister was very high, 
and in questions before them the courts have always held to in-- 
terpretations that evinced a high sense of ministerial office, and 
of the desirableness of permanence in ministerial settlements. 
They have recognized the validity of ordination in all denomina- 
tions. In the absence of special limitations to the contrary, a 
minister is assumed to be settled for life; he can be summarily 
dismissed only for gross and wilful neglect of obvious and essen- 
tial duties, grossly immoral or criminal conduct. A substantial 
and essential change in doctrine is cause for dismission by a Coun- 
cil. The privileges of a settled minister are that he is free from 
jury duty, and can sooner than a layman obtain a settlement, or 
right for himself and his family to a place in the almshouse. 

Chapters are given to the constitution of churches; the organi- 
zation of religious societies; the ownership of meeting-houses, of 
pews, of the precincts of the meeting-house; to the laws concern- 
ing charities, marriage, observance of the Lord’s Day, blas- 
phemy; and three chapters to Councils, their authority, character, 
and results. 

An appendix contains the statutes referred to in the text, the 
preamble, constitution, and resolutions of the Unitarian Conven- 
tion at New York, in 1865 (to which, as matter of record, it is to 
be regretted that the articles subsequently passed, are not added) ; 
the declaration of faith adopted by the Congregational Conven- 
tion at Plymouth, June, 1865; the address, creed, and covenant of 
the Church, in Andover Theological Seminary; the mode of or- 
ganization and incorporation of religious societies in other States. 

A very full index, and list of cases cited, completes the book. 

H. F. J. 
Ballads of Home. Edited by George M. Baker, with forty full- 

page illustrations. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1876. 

This book is handsomely printed and bound, and the selections 
are for the most part choice. Some of the illustrations, which 
are profuse, are not so good as they should be. 


* 
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The Inn Album. By Robert Browning. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. 1876. 


We cannot say that we think this book will add anything to 
Mr. Browning’s reputation. It will probably estrange him from 
those tardy readers who were beginning to penetrate through the 
rough husk to find the kernel; and his admirers will be truly out 
of patience with him,— that a man who has been able to write so 
many fine things should be willing to put upon the world such 
an intolerable book. The story is loathsome, the characters high- 
strung and unnatural, the conversations stilted, and all is worked 
up into the most atrocious versification that was ever penned. 
Here and there there are gleams of noble thought which let us 
perceive that the writer has not quite lost his balance, that the 
poet’s mind is not really gone; but if he goes on in this way a 


great while, we are afraid it will be, or that his audience will at 
least be gone. 


Madame Recamier and her Friends. From the French of Mad- 
ame Lenormant. By the translator of Madame Recamier’s 
Memoirs. Boston: berts Brothers. 


We think this book in many respects much more valuable than 
the last. However charming the other was, we cannot resist the 
feeling that it must have been injurious to women of society with 
us, in giving them a longing after unreal pleasures. Whatever 
we may say about Madame Recamier’s simplicity, we know that 
brilliant men of the world are not likely to waste their emotions 
long upon a married woman, unless she give them a secret 
encouragement. They may be unconscious of it, but the delicate 
snare is none the less laid. Madame Recamier sighs for the 
domestic happiness of her niece. But although she sometimes 
suggested the idea of a divorce from her husband, as we recall in 
the other volume, we do not believe she ever wished to obtain it, 
or to confine herself to the attentions of one man. She knew too 
well that few husbands would be so long-suffering as M. Recamier, 
and give her support, and the dignity of his name, when her 
thoughts were entirely away from him. We believe in the friend- 
ships of men and women. But when the blandishments and 
artificialities of fashionable society come in, there is danger that 
the dignity of the sentiment will be lost in the passion of love. 
This second volume shows more of this true kind of friendship. 
Madame Recamier was in misfortune; she had lost her health; 
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she showed patience, courage, disinterestedness for her friends. 
We are taken captive like all the rest of the world. Her devotion 
to her niece was touching; her power of loving beautiful. Her 
friends are noble men, like Camille Jordan and Mathieu de 
Montmorency, the one warning her against coquetry, the other 
recommending to her the joys of religion. Chateaubriand does 
not inspire our respect, and she betrays again her early love of 
conquest in keeping the young and passionate Ampere so long at 
her side. We must not, however, compare Madame Recamier 
with our highest American or English ideal of what a woman in 
distinguished social position should be, but with the voluptuous 
and ambitious women of her day and race, and we shall see her 
standing forth a bright and charming and beloved vision, far 
transcending them all. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne's Works. The House of the Seven Gables. 
The Blithedale Romance. The Scarlet Letter. The Marble 
Faun. Vols. I.and II. Twice Told Tales. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. 1875-6. 

Uniform with the dainty volumes of the “ Little Classic” series, 
Messrs. Osgood & Co. are issuing a complete edition of Haw- 
thorne, thus increasing the obligation under which they have 
placed the country by furnishing the best portions of recent 
literature in an elegant, portable, and inexpensive form,—an 
obligation, we are glad to learn, which the public has not been 
slow to recognize. The writings of Hawthorne hold their place 
in general interest beyond most other books of American fiction; 
and in these volumes his airy and delicate genius seems fitly 
enshrined. 


Evangeline. A Tale of Acadie. By Henry W. a 
Snow Bound. A Winter Idyl. By John Greenleaf Whittier. 
Power, Wealth, Illusions. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Culture, Behavior, Beauty. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. Price 50 cents per volume. 


After the “Little Classics” come the “ Vest Pocket Series,” 
more diminutive still, but with the same clear type and open 
page. Just the books for the summer excursion or the voyage, 
enabling one to become a walking library without serious imped- 
iment; not unfit either for the fireside, relieving the arm without 
taxing the eyes unduly. The publishers promise in this series 
the choicest productions of an attractive list of authors. 
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ue of Pandvra, and other Poems. By Henry Wads- 
sngtfellow. pp. 146. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 


The a 
worth 
1875. 


The classical story which occupies a large portion of this little 
volume will hardly command general attention, we fear, notwith- 
standing its exquisite finish and the many beautiful thoughts scat- 
tered through it. It is too slight and colorless, although those 
who give it study will find it a charming re-telling of the ancient 
fable. “The Hanging of the Crane” was published a year or two 
ago in an illustrated volume. The interest of this book will cen- 
tre in the semi-centennial poem, “Morituri Salutamus,” read at 
the Bowdoin Commencement last summer, touching the popular 
heart as it does more closely than any other of Longfellow’s recent 
poems. The Sumner stanzas are also worthy of a place with the 
best things he has written. Not his own countrymen alone, but 
the English-speaking world has a warm: regard for the author of 
“Evangeline,” and the “ Voices of the Night,” and multitudes will 
be sorrowful when his last poem is written. No man could have 
been more fitly selected to write the centennial ode of our national 
independence. 


Essays Aisthetical. By George H. Calvert. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 1875. 


Mr. Calvert always writes like a gentleman and a scholar, with 
refinement and culture. These essays deal with the beautiful, 
poetry, style, national drama, art, and with several great writers, 
and are marked by delicate insight and just discrimination. The 
papers on Carlyle and Sainte Beuve breathe a sincere and well- 
trained spirit of true criticism; and that on Dante contains origi- 
nal versions of some fragments of his immortal poem, which seem 
to us to achieve the impossibility of translating the great Italian, 
on the whole, more nearly than any other version with which we 
are acquainted. 


The Lakeside Library. Chicago. 1876. 


We welcome cordially this effort to redeem our cities from the 
flood of bad literature pouring upon them. This Library is 
issued three times a month. The first publication is “Sermons 
out of Church,” by Miss Muloch, sold for ten cents by news- 
dealers. These sermons are excellent, and in this cheap form 
cannot fail to do a great deal of good. 
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The Bird and the Bell, with other Poems. By Christopher Pearse 

Cranch. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 1875. 

The codperative touch of artist and poet has given in this book 
a result as enjoyable as it is peculiar and choice, —more elevating 
and satisfactory than that poetry which seeks pretentious themes, 
or is richer in color, and more passionate in tone. The accord 
with Nature, the quick appreciation and delicate expression of her 
moods—the sympathy of eye and ear and receptive mind, — 
reveal the true poet. This quality is shown, not in the poems on 
natural subjects alone, but permeates the phraseology, the figures 
of speech, and parallels, so that each thought out of the deepest 
soul is out of the heart of Nature as well. 

The poem which stands first, and gives the pleasing title to the 
book, is not the best, though it is full of power and of fine thought. 
The poet is listening to the song of a bird in Florence when the 
clang of the church-bell drowns it with its discord, and so intrudes 
into his meditations the thought in how many ways the Church 
has contradicted the beauties of Nature with its artifice, and 
thrown its unwelcome control over the freedom of the spirit. 
“The Century and the Nation” is very strong and fine. So is 
the “Ode to Margaret Fuller.” Among the poems of Nature, 
“October,” “In the Pine Woods,” and “ Bird Language,” are quite 
charming; and of the poems of reflection and feeling, we have 
enjoyed “ Veils,” “Why?” “The Mountain Path,” and especially 
“Compensation.” A religious sentiment prevails in all that is 
real, rational, earnest, and pure. 

We may leave to O. B. F. to repudiate the injustice to the 
church contained in the compliment in the first sonnet addressed 
to him :— 

“To you, rejected by the church which most 
Vaunts its own outgrouth from the older creeds.” 


It is not possible O. B. F. harbors any sense of “rejection” from 
the church in which he was born. He so much more adequately 
portrayed in the second sonnet : — 


“ Alone you stand, a herald of the morn 
Of reason, faith, and large humanity.” 


stands content in the place assigned him by his own choice, or by 
his destiny, “colossal and apart.” He will not pretend but that 
whatever separation may have come between him and the church 
is the result solely of his own mental action, and truth to himself. 
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La Vie morale des prémiers Chrétiens. Par M.E. de Pressensé, 
Paris. 1875. 


The title of this essay (which was read by its accomplished 
author at a meeting of the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences, and is published in their transactions) gives no idea of 
the essay itself. It is rather an essay upon the Christian Cata- 
combs of Rome, their purpose, their structure, and the teaching of 
their art and their emblems. Pressensé rejects the theory that 
the Catacombs of the third century were constructed to be used 
as.chapels. He holds that they are only places of burial, though 
they may have served as hiding places in the time of persecution. 
The wall-paintings and the implements found are not inconsistent 
with this supposition. The phials supposed to hold the blood of 
the martyrs are, more probably, vases used in the Eucharist. The 
Catacombs show the positive faith of the Christians in the Resur- 
rection, in the equal value of the souls of all classes, in the fra- 
ternity of men,in the sacredness of the family relation, in the 
dignity of labor, in the duty of submitting to the laws, in the 
right of woman as the companion of man, in the angelic nature of 
little children. They illustrate the Gospels and the Beatitudes. 
They do not teach asceticism nor the spirit of rebellion. They 
refute the slanders of the Pagan historians. Their signs are the 
signs of cheerfulness and hope. 

A fact which Pressensé neglects to bring out fully in his essay 
is the remarkable absence from the Catacombs of anything which 
shows the doctrines of the orthodox creeds. On these walls there 
is no hint that Christ is God, or has any of the names and attri- 
butes of Deity. His humanity is always in the foreground. The 
doctrine of vicarious atonement is not here. There is nothing to 
intimate the native depravity or the eternal damnation of men. 
No one can read the Nicene or Athanasian creeds from these 
subterranean designs, or even the simple sentences of the Creed 
of the Apostles. If these natural and spontaneous inscriptions 
are, as Pressensé asserts, to be taken as indications of the real 
feeling and opinion of the early Christians, then, certainly, ortho- 
doxy, as it has since been understood, was not the faith of the 
Church. These guileless testimonies confute the logic which 
draws strange and hard dogmas from the phrases and subtleties 
and allegories of the fathers. We find on the walls of the tombs 
no such argument as that of Clement, and of Cyprian, and of 
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Ireneeus. The opening of these mortuary chambers has done 
more than anything else in our time to overthrow the assertion of 
the Church, that the formulas established by the doctors and the 
councils only publish the faith once delivered to the saints. The 
whole story of the Catacombs will not be told until the proofs of 
this falsehood are clearly brought into light. 


Home Pastorals, Ballads, and Lyrics. By Bayard Taylor. 

Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 1875. 

Popular as an author,a man of measureable scholarship and 
immeasureable travel, of remarkable fertility and facility as a 
versifier, Bayard Taylor’s poems put few hooks into the heart; 
they seldom produce deep vibrations, deposit strong influences in 
the memory, or leave quotable utterances on the lips. Is it 
because he is more versifier than poet? The poems lack charac- 
ter and color, are not brought from the deep places of life. They 
come like shadows, so depart; and often the chief impression they 
leave is one as to their manufacture. This frank confession that 
we do not find the pleasure that many evidently do in this author 
is with no purpose of prejudice, nor with any thought that it can 
have such result. The author’s constituency is large, his admirers 
are many, though we are not of them. This book is for them. 
They will find in it some of his best and ripest productions. The 
three “Home Pastorals,” besides the Proem and L’envoi, are 
“May,” “ August,” and “ November,” — of which, the last is best. 
They are in hexameter, a measure which grows a little wearisome 
if long continued. The “Ballads” are graceful and pleasing,— 
some of them, like “John Reed,” effective and pathetic. The 
“Lyrics” are lyrical,— the “Two Homes” a true figure of human 
discontent, and well-drawn. The “Odes” are stately, and some- 
times rise to grandeur, power, and beauty. 


Materialism’: Last Assault. Does Matter doit All? A Reply 
to Prof. Tyndal’s Latest Attack on Spiritualism. By Epes 
Sargent. Boston: Colby & Rich. 1876. 

Mr. Sargent has answered Mr. Tyndall very well; but we do 
not think he has been guiltless of the charge of sarcasm and dis- 
courtesy towards his opponents, which he lays upon Prof. Tyndall. 
We know how hard it is for theological men to keep their tem- 
pers in a discussion, and we cannot wonder that scientific men 
are no better able to govern their tongues. But nothing is 
gained to science or religion by satire. 
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Recent Theological Literature in Germany. 


1. The attempt of Herr Bernhard Duhm to set in order the 
teaching of the Hebrew prophets about God is praiseworthy. 
But success in such a task seems improbable, not to say impracti- 
cable. In the first place, the chronological order of the Hebrew 
Prophetic Books is by no means settled, and the changes which 
Herr Duhm makes, putting Zechariah early and Joel late in the 
list, will not be allowed to pass without question. Then the 
locality of the prophet, in Ephraim or in Judea, influences his 
opinions. Then the swelling imagery of the prophet cannot be 
taken as exact in the statement of doctrine. How shall the 
shades of thought be distinguished in this fervor and exuberance 
of phrase? And where the doctrine is so simple as that of the 
Israelitic theology, and the reform desired is more of act and 
practice than of opinion, how shall one mark off the differences 
between Isaiah, and Jeremy, and Micah, and the rest, and show 
just what each of these seers has declared of Jehovah and his 
ways? The prophets cannot well be separated in the account of 
their theology, except by the political changes which may bring 
in new elements to the word of their prophecy. This mathemat- 
ical exactness in the interpretation of poetry is not fitter in the 
Hebrew literature than in the Greek. The full title of Duhm’s 
work is Die Theologie der Propheten als Grundlage fiir die 
innere Entwickelungs-Geschichte der Israelitischen Religion 
dargestellt. 

2. Prof. O. Zoeckler, in his full and elaborate investigation of 
more than five hundred pages (das Kreuz Christi), gives a 
Staurology which leaves little to be desired. His plan is system- 
atic. He brings out from Pagan customs and legends a wealth of 
information concerning the pre-Christian cross, its good and its 
bad significance, sometimes finding it where the resemblance to 
the cross which we know is faint and doubtful. The proper cross 
of Calvary is examined in the Third Division of the book; and 
from this, going on, Herr Zoeckler discusses the story of Con- 
stantine’s conquering cross, and Helena’s discovery of the true 
cross, both of which stories he finds to be without good founda- 
tion. The Fifth Division, on the cross in the Middle Ages, is 
very rich in details of its use in ordeal, in terror, in agonizing, 
and in mystic dreaming. The Sixth Division shows the office of 
the cross in the Protestant Church; and the Seventh Division 

15 
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shows its office in the future. A large number of special essays 
bring out the literature and esthetics of the subject, — the cross 
in hymns and legends, the cross as an ornament, and the different 
forms of the cross, etc. The volume is not free from questionable 
and hasty assertions; but, apart from these, the material is so 
abundant that it will become a book of reference on a subject 
which ritualism has made important and fascinating. It ought to 
be translated. 

8. Dr. K. Pietschker, an industrious scholar, has in hand a large 
work on Calvin and the Libertines, which he intends to publish 
by-and-by. In the meantime he sends out as a sort of pilot 
balloon, a historical study which he calls the Lutheran Reforma- 
tion in Geneva (die Lutherische Reformation in Genf). This 
name expresses at once the idea and the weakness of the book — 
the theory that the Reformation in Geneva was in the beginning, 
“Lutheran,” and that Calvin’s work was only a reform and a 
development of Luther’s work in Geneva. Such a theory con- 
tradicts the statements of all the historians, and has no mark of 
likelihood, when the situation, the language, and the character of 
the people in Geneva, are considered. It will require very ingen- 
ious special pleading to bring this free Swiss city into the union 
of the cities of Northern Germany in a religious league and 
covenant. Pietschker divides his essay, which is all in a hundred 
pages, into three parts. The first treats the political history of 
Geneva to the time of the Reformation. The second treats of 
the ecclesiastical opposition to the accomplishment of the Refor- 
mation. The third treats the defeat of the Catholic worship and 
its banishment from Geneva. Apart from his strange hypothesis, 
the author’s assertions are careful, and are based upon a candid 
study of his ample materials. His own sentiment is liberal, and 
sympathetic with the modern theology of Geneva. 

4. The passage of recent church history, in which Pastor 
Johannes Juengst tells Americans something about one of their 
own missionaries, and about one of their own sects of which they 
know very little (Amerikanischer Methodismus in Deutschland 
und Robert Pearsall Smith), will interest readers outside of the 
circle of pietists. We learn from this book the origin, the num- 
bers, the influence, the fanaticism in doctrine and practice of the 
“ Allbright Methodists,” the name by which German Wesleyans 
in America are best known. The person and the genius of that 
humble-minded and credulous Evangelist, Smith, of no sect, only 
an agent to the Holy Spirit, are admirably described. The good 
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Pastor Juengst does not like to question a movement which is 
evidently from the Lord and for the salvation of men, but he 
evidently sees the adsurdity of Pearsall Smith’s mission in Ger- 
many, that a preacher who cannot speak German, and must 
preach through an interpreter, should expect to change the theol- 
ogy of the Lutheran millions, and make them Methodists after 
the Oxford pattern! The Germans are not ready to say that 
regeneration is full sanctification, or that conversion makes it 
impossible for the convert to sin any more. Pearsall Smith may 
be an earnest and good man, but he has undertaken a task beyond 
his powers. The quiet and implied sarcasm under the grave 
reasoning of this book is refreshing. It says virtually to Smith 
and his party, “Let us alone! Do your work in America.” 

5. General Wilhelm Heinrich von Rouvroy offers his answer to 
a difficult question (die Religion der Zukunft), in what he mod- 
estly calls a “study.” He thinks that a great crisis is impending, 
that a reconstruction of religion is needed and is inevitable, that 
the tendency of the time is bad, and that the Church must cast 
off its excrescences to hold the thought and the force of the com- 
ing time. It must cut loose from metaphysical dogmas. It must 
give up the impossible dogma that Christ is God. It must dis- 
card the miraculous element. It must declare only the loving, 
all-wise Father, whom Jesus revealed, as the God to be worshiped, 
and not limit either his Personality to any human dimensions. It 
must exhibit this God as the religious ideal to which the soul can 
gradually rise. It must go back to the actual historical Christ, 
the Galilean teacher and healer, such as he is shown in the narra- 
tive of Theodore Keim. It must insist upon the future life of 
the soul, but not attempt to show the place or conditions of that 
future life. Otherwise, the atheism of Strauss and the pessimism 
of Hartmann will seize the future, and religion will be lost. 
General Rouvroy writes with unusual clearness and vigor, but the 
materialists will fail to hear a wisdom from the camp which 
solves the puzzle of the schools. He sees the danger and the 
folly of the old beliefs, but has not really told the remedy. 

6. Dr. Karl Friedrich Rinne calls his treatise (Der orthodoxe 
Glaube und die orthodoxe Kirche im Hinblick auf das Hvangelium 
vom Reiche) a “Reconciliation of Christianity with the Culture 
of the Spirit.” But his deluge of eloquent words often overwhelms 
his few and simple ideas. In the opening chapters of his book he 
glorifies the orthodox faith and the Catholic Church as ardently as 
any devotee could pour out his soul; but his picture of the abuses 
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ahd lies and miseries which orthodoxy has brought is equally 
graphic and startling. The central doctrine of the treatise is that 
JSaith is identical with love, and that love in its widest sense — love 
of kindred, of friends, of the nation, and of mankind, — is the talis- 
manic word of Christ’s kingdom, and the synonym of Spirit. God 
is Spirit, or “Spirit is God”; God is love, and Christ is God 
because he represents the perfect love of man. Dr. Rinne holds 
that the true broad Church is the State, when it shall guarantee 
human rights, and make equal laws, and.organize human brother- 
hood. Strangely enough, he thinks United Germany the model 
Christian State, the hope of the future, the best specimen on the 
earth of what the broad kingdom of Christ ought to be! Though 
he would gladly see the orthodox creed, Trinity and all, burned 
up, as Luther burned the Pope’s Bull at Wittemberg, he has still a 
profound reverence for the Scripture, and the former work of the 
Church as a preparation for the new kingdom. 
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